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have to express an opinion on the subject—or a rup- 
ture was inevitable. And in this we have been j 
fied inthe event. The neutrality has been aban- 
doned, an opinion has been expressed, and on this 
cround mainly, the Southern delegation have an- 
nounced themselves as fully * satisfied.’ 
We maintained also, that there was a manifest in- 


eral would have to be set aside—that they would | 





jils- 


t 





meistency in the fact of brethren sitting together 
ind otherwise co-opera ing in religious 
> party wes virtually expelle 


And we 





land 
denounced as nh lef ictors by the other. 
»wed to Sav, that 


And we shall most probably continue 


must be al 
non yet. 
of ihe game opinion, even at the peril of another ex- 


clusion, until some one shall attempt to reconcile, 


what we think must appeai to every one as totally 


irre icilable, 


We maintained, too, that the South would never | 
consent to co-operate with men who were virtually | 





onover their leads. 
Our 


statements as the 


ra I ull of ex SOumMuns 
In this ve fri 


convicti 





‘ly confess we were in error. 
n was founded on such 
following, echoed and re-echoed from one portion of 
the Southern country to another. ‘These 
inot, mast not be healed slightly. 

I peace, when there is no peace. The 
South, at least Georgia, never will subinit to this. 
Our position istaken. Our views and feelings have 
been already exhibited to the world. The ultraists 
must cease to revile us, and those brethren who 
would bethought neutral, must cease to connive-at 
their conduct, if we ever go on together as we have 


reat enterprises of the day.’—Christian 


wounds 





peace, 


me, in the 


Inde cr. 


a 
> 
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Now, whether the opinion expressed by us was 





“d by such language as tle above, we leave 
It is cnough for 
knowledge our mistake, and to show cause where- 
fore. Whether all delegation will 
get over the difficulty with equal ease, this deponent 
saith not. 


» decided by others. us to ac- 


our Southern 


We have now said all we have to say, on matters 
present. 
our Northern friends, who have been instrumental! 
in propigating these errors, shall think proper to 
make the requisite corrections, well—if not, well. 
We have intended from the outset, and we intend 
still, that, if men are deceived on any points of mo- 
ment touching the lite controversy, the fault shall 
with us. We will add, that, justso soon as 
our Northern friends shall see properto drop this 
controversy, it will certainly be dropped by us—but 
so long as we find them making statements calcula- 
ted to deceive, we shall claim the privilege, as we 
have always done, of setting them right. ; 

One word for our cousin of the Reflector. Candor 
compels us to adinit that we are entitled to no credit 
for having consented to the ‘sacrifice’ of ourselves. 
The fact is, the thing was done without consulting 
us. Had ourconsent been asked, it would certainly 
have been ranted, so far as this measure related to 
ourselves; but we should never have given our con- 
sent to the exclusion of the abolitionists, on the 
principle on which the thing is said to have been 
We are clear in 
the conviction that a measure how desirable so ever 
in itself, which cannot be carried by means entire- 


and things misrepresented, at 


not be 


done, on the occasion referred to. 


yond reproach, had better be dispensed with alto- 
gether. 

P.S. Since writing the above, we have reccived 
letters from two of the leading brethren of the S.C. 
delegation, stating that, ifthere was any compromise, 
in the case referred to, on any principles whatever, 
it was entirely unknown to them. 





SELECTIONS. 
To Richard M. Johnson, Vice President, and Presi- 
di nl of the Si nate of he United Slate Ss. 

Sinx,—Your letter of January 4 was duly received. 
In it you decline to present to the Senate of the U. 
States, over which you preside, a petition, pray- 
ing for such alteration of the Constitution as will 
abolish all requisition upon the people and public 
officers of the nation and of this State, to aid, assist, 
or participate in holding human beings in slavery. 

As you have given, and made public, your rea- 
sons for this refusal to present the petition, I propose 
publicly to reply to them: and TI request all editors 
who have published your letter, to copy this re- 
sponse. 

You say, that if the proposed alteration of the 
Constitution could be effected, it would be the de- 
struction of the Constitution itself, and the g 
asunder of the bonds of our Union. If this were a 
correct opinion, and the fact of its correctness were 
a sufficient reason against making the proposed 
change, then it would be very proper to urge in 


Congress this view of the subject, as an argument | 


to show that the prayer of the petition should not 


be granted ; but it is not, in my opinion, an effective | 
argument to justifv a refusal to present and consid- | 


er our petition. Ifit be so very evident that your 
view is correct, then there can be no danger that 
the prayer of the petition will be granted, and no 
harm in presenting it, and obtaining the decision of 
Congress upon it. But if it be not perfectly evident 
that we are in the wrong, and if there be a proba- 
bility that those who sustain our views 
the best of the argument, then it is a gross infringe- 
ment of our rights as citizens, (however well mean- 
ing the mistaken motives which lead to it,) to refuse 
usa hearing before the representatives whom we 


help to elect, and to compensate, and whose laws we 
are compelled to obey. { 
‘ou call the Constitution a sacred instru-| 


lment. In using this expression, [I cannot 
|pose you mean that its framers were infallible in 
their political views, inasmuch as a majority of 
them, L believe, held opinions adverse to yourown, 
I cannot suppose that you meant that the instrument 
| was made so perfect that it could not be improved 
|by change; for, I doubt not, you approve of the 
‘changes effected in the twelve amendments that 
'have been already made, and I know that you are, 
or at least have been, desirous of further changes, 
\for I have read the record of your votes in favor of 
such further changes. If you mean that its provi- 
sions, while in force, are sacredly to be observed, 
then [ mustthink that we in framing our petition 
have conformed to those provisions, and that yon in 


ea? “ : : | 
|,efusing to present that petition, have violated them, | 


and consequently, have yourself infringed the sanc- 
tity which you claim for the instrument. The Con- 
stitution itself most clearly 
alter it, in the manner that we have proposed; and 
it declares that no law shal] be passed to prevent the 
people from petitioning for a redress of grievances. 
If the whole Congress combined cannot, even by 
passing solemn laws, prevent our petitioning, then 
surely a single member of itcannot rightfully with- 
out any law to countenance him, prevent us from 
doing so. To preventour petitions from being pre- 
sented and heard, is in effect to prevent our peti- 
tioning, within the meaning of the Constitution ; 
andsuch I have no doubt would have been your 
own opinion, and that of every one who has infring- 
ed our claitn to be heard, had the question first arisen 
on a petition, to the object of which you and they 
had been favorable. I draw this conclusion, be- 


we are of the same | 


It is vain to | 


If any of} 


| 
ly above suspicion, and on principles utterly be- | 
; 
' 


tearing | 


will have} 


sup- | 


guarantees the right to | 


compact. If it were so, that we uld be no valid rea- 
son for refusing to receive, hear and consider our 
petition, though it might be advanced as a reason 
for not granting its prayer. Every petitioner has 
j the exclusive right to judge in the first case for him- 
| self, whether the object proposed in his petition be a 
| proper and Constitutional one; and it is only after 
hearing the petition, and the arguments which may 
| De alleged in it, that Congress can rightfully over- 
rule his judement. The question of expediency 
and constitutionality is to be decitled by Congress 
after the hearing of the petition, and not before. 
| To prejudge the question either of expediency or 
| coustitutionality, and upon sach pre-jndgment to 
j refuse to receive the petition, is, in each case, alike 
ja Violation of our sacri d rights, and such a violation 
,as but few monarchs have ever had the hardihvod to 
commit. 

Tam willing to admit that you, and others who 
take the like course, suppose that you do not in- 
fringe our natural and constitutional rights, because 
I have learned, by observation, that when men of 
| superior talents and of general good intentions have 
| been once misied so far as, under ideas of an over- 
ruling expediency, to become the advocates of the 
continued violation of what they admit to be the 
natural and inalienable rights of man, they will af- 
terwards be ready to adopt as sound, all sorts of ab- 
surd reasoning which goes to aid in the carrying 
out of the wrong. 

I have said that if our objects were contrary to 
the spirit of the national compact, even that fact 
afford no justification of the refusal to pre- 
sent or receive our petition, Twill now add, that 
bject is, in trath, strictly accordant with the 
rit and intent of the Constitution. The framers 
lof that instrument dif mtend that it should not per- 
| petually be subservient to the gross oppression and 
|injustice which is embraced even in the mildest 
species of slavery. They contemplated the extinc- 

tion of that evil, and the alteration of the Constitu- 
ition so that it should no longer sanction it. For ex- 
} ternal evidence of this fact I will refer you to Weld’s 
pamphlet entitled ‘Power of Congress over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, —for internal, and to my mind all 
| conclusive evidence, 1 will refer you to the fact, that 
the Convention which made the Constitution de- 
clared one feature of it only to be unalterable, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, viz: Unat feature which 
gave the States an equal suffrage in the Senate; 
and [ further refer von to the still stronger fact, that 
while the framers of the Constitution gave to slavery 
and to slaveholders certain immunities which were 
not to be taken away prior to 1803, they declared 
that after that year those immunities should be sub- 
ject to change in the same manner as other parts of 
the instrument. 

Article fifth of the Constitution, after giving the 
general power to amend by the acts of two-thirds of 
the Congress and three fourths of the States, pro- 
vides ‘that noamendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
shall inany manner effect the first and fourth clauses 
}in the ninth section of the first article, and that no 
| State without its consent shall be deprived of its 
| equal suffrage in the Senate. 
| ‘I'he first clause here alluded to is that which au- 
; thorises such States as may see fit, to linport slaves 
until 1808; and the fourth clanse is that which pre- 
vents the slaveholJing States from being taxed in a 
greater ratio than that of reckoning five slaves equiy- 
tlent to three freemen. 

Ifthe Convention had not expressly restricted the 
alieration of anv part of the Constitution, it might be 

argued, with some show of plausibility, that there 
jtaight be alterations proposed contrary to the intent 
of the amendatory clause ; but when that body ex- 
plicitly declared what portion should be unadultera- 
ble, except by unanimous consent, it did what was 
equivalent to declaring that all other portions might 
properly be changed in the ordinary mode; and 
when they declared that the slaveholding im- 
munities of the instrument should not be changed 
| prior to 1808, they in effect said ‘we will give you 
time to prepare fora change in this respect, but it is 
our intention that such change shall ultimately be ef- 
fected, or at least that it shall be deemed proper to 
| effect it, if the requisite vote can be obtained, and it 
|} shall be deemed lawful and proper to strive to ob- 
| tain such requisite vote,’ 

The Constitution was formed with a view to ad- 
vance liberty, and abolish slavery. Some of our 
| Southern brethren would now construe it so as to 
| diminish liberty and increase and perpetuate sla- 
very. 

You express the opinion, that when the slave- 
holding compromise is abandoned, ‘we shall be- 
} come as many distinet nations as we are States.’ I 
{cannot see why the twenty States whose vote would 
| be necessary to effect the change, should afterwards 
| divide themselves into twenty distinct nations. Such 
}a result appears utterly improbable. Norcan I see 
why the remaining six States should dissolve the 
Union in consequence of such change. ‘To suppose 
that they would do so is to set a low estimate on 
their justice, prudence and patriotism. For them to 
} object to the other States doing as they are allowed 
| themselves to do, that is form their own regulations, 
| according tothe dictates of their own consciences 
} in respect to slavery, would be highly anreasonable ; 
land if it were not so, it could not advantage them to 
| dissolve the Union. Such dissolution would impair 
rather than strengthen their unjust hold upon their 
| slave property. And moreover, as you have well 
| pourtrayed, it would subject them to many calami- 
ties. IT have such confidence in their wisdom as to 
believe that the picture of the conseqnences of dis- 
junion, which you have drawn, would deter them 
i from the mad experiment. 
| You have addressed your warnings on the subject 

of disunion to the wrong quarter. It is not we that 
jthreaten it. You should offer your arguments to 
those who do. We should violate our consciences 
| by making concessions of the kind you recommend ; 
but our Southern brethren would neither sacrifice 
thair consciences nor their interests by abolishing 
slavery ; on the contrary they would do homage to 
both, Yon ask as to make concessions contrary to 
| principle, for the sake of union—why not rather ask 
; our Southern brethren to make concessions consis- 
| tent with principle for the sake of union, and harmo- 
| ny, and justice? Five-sixths,not to say nineteen- 
twentieths of the people of the Union have an inter- 
| est opposed to slavery; you ask them to concede 
| this interest for the sake of harmony with a sinall 
portion who may suppose that they have a contrary 
interest. Nine-tenthe of the people believe slavery 
| to be unjust; you ask them to violate principle and 
to commit what they believe to be injustice, for the 
sake of harmony with one-tenth. Why not ask the 
| one-tenth to yield ? 

Lam convinced that if slavery were abolished in 
the South, the rise in the value of real estate in five 
years would more than compensate the price of the 
Moreover, the improvement in morals, in 
order, in peace of mind, weuld be far greater than 
any pecuniary considerations. Look at the want of 
energy, industry, science, literature and improve- 
ment in the South compared with the North, and see 
if you can hesitate as to the advantages. Look at 
the homicides and other immoralities in public men, 
| judges and presidents of colleges and literary insti- 
jtutions. Read the accounts of slaves killed by 
| masters,and masters killed by slaves, and contrast 


| 




















| 


| slaves. 


cause not a single individual who is in faver of the | it with the fact, that in six and a half years of free- 


object of the petition, doubts that the refusal to re- 
ceive it is an infringement of the intent of the Con- 


stitution, while large numbers of those who are op- 


posed to its object, coincide with us as to our right 
to be heard. 


i } try ne 
is the true one, 


You intimate that to make the alteration we pro- 


Where all of those whose ulterior 
views are favored by a certain construction of an 
instrument ere agreed as to that construction, and 
a large portion of their opponents coincide with 
them, I think we have the best proof that can possi- 
| bly exist in any disputed case, that the construction 


dom in two of the British West Indies, and two 
and a half years in the remainder, nota single white 
man has been killed by one of the African race, and 
see if you can hesitate as to the just and expedient 
course, 

So great is my attachment to the Union, that for 
the sake of perpetuating that Union without any ac- 
companying oppression to be committed by us of 
the North, f should be willing to waive any question 
of the strictest right, and see the whole of the pub- 
lic lands appropriated through a change of the con- 
stitution, to the extinction of slavery; and such I 





| pose would be contratry to the spirit of the original] believe would be the sentiment of a vast majority of 


jthe people of the North. But I cannot consent, tn- 
| der apprehensions of possible consequences, Vv hich I 
| believe to be imaginary, and which, if realized at all, 
will not be so through the fault of those with whom 
fact, to be a silent and willing participator in what 


ion the face of the globe. 

In advising us to sacrifice our own consciences, 
and the rights of two millions and a half of haman 
beings, under the apprehensions of which you speak, 
}you do not counsel us to follow the golden rule of 
| doing to others as we would that they should do unto 
You do not advise us to act on the princi- 
| ples which would govern yourself in analogous ca- 
i ses, 

If the Northern States were to propose the estab- 
lishment ofa monarchy, and threaten a dissolution 
jof the Union, unless the Southern people would con- 
| sent to such establishment, you would advise a re- 
|fusal on the part of the South at all hazards. And 
}yet there is not one Souther man who would not 
|rather become subject to a monarch than to be made 
ja domestic slave. Ifthe rest of the Union should 
| propose that the present free citizens of Kentucky 


1 Us. 


land Tennessee should be punishable by death, for | 


itwelve offences which should not be so pnnished 
|when committed by other citizens, and should de- 
jclare their determination to dissolve the Union if 
jtheir damand were not conceded, you would advise 
the citizens of those States to Jet the Union be dis- 
solved rather than submit to such injustice. Yet 
} you ask us voluntarily to aid in inflicting such injus- 
| tice on others, under a vague and remote apprehen- 
| sion of a dissolution in case we do not comply. If 
|the rest of the Union should attempt to make all of 
| your free citizens prisoners for life, without liberty 
}of locomotion or of action, except at the will of an- 
;other individual, you would advise resistance at the 
}expense of dissolution, Yet you ask us to aid in 
; making other prisoners for life, without the commis- 
‘sion ofa crime on their part, for fear of a remote 
jand uncertain dissolution. If the rest of the States 
{should propose, under penalty of dissolution, that the 
citizens of your quarter of the Union should not be at 
| liberty to choose their own occupations, each one for 
lhimself, you would advise resistance and certain 
| dissolution, rather than submission; you ask us to 
jinflict this gross wrong on a greater number for fear 
;of possible disunion. If we should propose that 
| yourselves, your wives and your daughters should 
| be subject to all imaginable personal violence from 
| the depraved and unprincipled of other States, with- 
jout having the privilege either for themselves cr 
| their relatives, to testify in a court of justice against 
the violator, you would advise disunioa rather than 
lsubmission. Yet you ask us to inflict, by our own 
voluntary aid, this outrage upon two and a halt mil- 
| lions of people, for fear of an ideal disunion. If we 
| proposed that your citizens should be compelled to 
|relinquish to others one-half their earnings, or to re- 
jtain no more for cach, beyond a peck of corn a week 
jand a scanty habiliment than another person, re- 
|velling himself in luxury produced by their Jabor, 
should voluntarily leave to them, you would advise 
| resistance and voluntary disunien rather than sub- 
jimission to this wrong. Yet you ask us to be silent 
| participants, without any known termination, in in- 
| flicting this wrong, for fear ofan imagined dissolu- 
jtion. !f we proposed to deprive you of the use of 
| those organs and faculties which God has given you 
—if we proposed to close against you the book of 
_knawledge, and that to you wisdoia should be ‘a 
j;one entrance qnite shut out,’ and that he who should 
jteach your children to read, to write, and to study 
the books of history and of revelation, should be 
| punished ‘with death” you would be roused to the 
|highest pitch of indignation; you would exclaim, 
‘Give us dissolution, war, monarchy, death itself, 
jrather than such tyranny and degradation’ Yet 
|you ask us coolly to aid in committing this wrong 
}upon others, for fear that those who wish us to aid 
jin it will withdraw their friendship and association 
| if we do not. If we proposed that your wives, your 
| husbands, your parents and your children, should be 
| for ever torn from each of you, whenever it should 
| suit the interests or the caprice of a single individu- 
al todo it, yon would say, ‘Give us ro Union at such 
ja cost.’ 
| Thus you ask us to be voluntary partners in in- 
| flicting seven different species of enormous outrage 
;upon a population almost equal to that which re- 
| belled against England, on account of wrongs which 
| Mr. Jefferson declared to be not equal in whole ages 
‘to one hour of the oppression which you wish us to 
jexercise. You ask us to impose those seven cruel 
|burthens, for fear of dissolution, when you would 
jnot yourself, with your friends, submit to a single 
‘one of them, if you knew certainly that such disso- 
| lution would be the result of a refusal. In doing so, 
| vou ask us to violate the rule, which, as Christians, 
}and as honest men, we are bound to observe, leaving 
| the results to Providence. 
Will it be said that L have supposed the case of 
linfliction of these wrongs upon a people who, in 
‘consequence of being used to liberty, could not bear 
jthem with the same ease as those who have been ac- 
jeustomed to endure them from childhood ; then I 
|answer, if we were to propose their infliction upon 
lall your children hereafter to be born, you would 
isay, give us dissolution a thousand times sooner 
than the subjection of our posterity to such out- 
| rages, 
| Will it be said that the colored man is inferior 
|in intellect, and therefore can bear these things bet- 
jter thanthe white wan? Lan-wer, without debating 
|the point of the truth of the allegation, that if the 
| Northern States should propose that every Southern 
| white man, whose intellect, determined by a stan- 
| dard to be applied by Southern slaveholders them- 
iselves, should not be superior to the average intel- 
Hlectof the slaves, should be enslaved, the South 
would say, with one accord, give us disunion in pre- 
ference. 

No people on earth are more anxious than slave- 
holders to avoid slavery for themselves—none so of- 
ten refer to itas an illustration of the greatest of 
misfortunes. This is a sufficient answer to all ar- 
guments in favor of the happy condition of slaves, 
as well as to those in favor of our voluntarily assist- 
ing to make siaves, or continue as slaves, any hu- 
man beings. 


You urge upon us the duty of conciliation. We 
recognise it and are willing to extend conciliation 
toall men. But we cannot see the propriety of that 
conciliation toward one man, which annihilates al! 
conciliation toward another—we cannot see why we 
| should aid one person to inflict imprisonment, stripes 
j and plunder upon an innocent individual for the 

mere sake of conciliating the wrong-doer. We 

think conciliation is as much due to him who 
isin the right as to him who is in the wrong. And 
it is because you ask us to be most unconciliating 
|towards millions that we decline a voluntary com- 
pliance with your demand. 


Some of our Southern brethren are constantly lec- 
turing us on the value of a Union which we have 
never assailed, while they as constantly threaten to 
dissolve it themselves. With like incongruity they 
urge upon as the sacred duty of observing the guar- 
antees of the Constitution, while they do not hesi- 
tate to violate them on their own part. They have 
not only in the House of Representatives violated 
by a standing rule the constitutional right of peti- 
tion, but, on a late occasion, when we forwarded a 
petition which was no infringement of that rule, 
they voted, in opposijion to the plainest hg te 
of language, fact and common sense, that it did 
come within the prohibition, They have passed 
laws in direct violation of that principle of the Con- 
stitution which guarantees to the citizens of each 
State all the privileges of citizens in the several 
States. And that freedom of speech and the press 
which the Constitution and their own laws recog- 
nize, they have destroyed by lynch law; and their 
politicians come on to the North and in their own 
cities, claiming for themselves the right to discuss 
all our institutions, publicly proclaim, that they will 





I believe to be the greatest injustice and oppression | 








hang us on the first tree if we exercise the same 
privilege in their section of the country which they 
exercise here. 

If we were not extremely forbesring, such things 
would induce us to de, as some of our brethren of 
South Carolina have already done—calculate the 
value of the Union. 

I ssy these things in no unkind or uncharitable 
spirit. T attribute the evils I speak of to the sys- 
tem of slavery itselfjand not to any peculiar obli- 
quity in those who do the wrong. I freely admit 
that the North may be as culpable in relation to 
slavery as the South. Itis against the system that 
we contend, and we hope to do it in all charity, and 
ail reasonable allowances for education, prejudice 
and circumstances, 

You say ‘there exists adeep motive in the bosom 
of every one within or without the limits of our con- 
federacy who is hostile to republican governmentto 
join in this hue and cry against domestic slavery, 
in order to hurry us onto ruin? In answer, I would 
observe, that both in this country and abroad, so far 
as J am informed, the opposition to slavery comes 
far the most from those whoare friendly to republican 
and liberal government, and the advocacy of slavery 
most from those who are monarchical and aristocratic. 
However that may be, it makes no difference to me 
who advocates the right; it is my duty to support it, 
whoever may be the persons or whatever their mo- 
tives, who do likewise. There are few human be- 
ings who are right in all things; and L am therefore 
always pleased to see those whe do wrong in one 
respect, advocate the right in others, and that thas 
the wrong doers work against each other, and each 
in his turn, helps those who support the rigat. fall 
wrong doers were combined to uphold each other, I 
fear there would be little justice or freedom left on 
the earth. It therefore gives me great pleasure to 
see monarchists and aristocrats striving against 
slavery, and also great pleasure to see slaveholders 
striving against monarchy, and against all other 
aristocrocy except their own. I am ardently op- 
posed at monarchy and to aristocracy of every spe- 
cies. I believe, however, that aristocracy is gener- 
ally more oppressive than absolute monarchy, and 
that all species of aristecracy, slaveholding is the 
inost oppressive upon its victims. Your opinion on 
this point may be known, if you will state which 
you would prefer, to be a slave, or the subject of the 
most oppressive monarchy or aristocracy in the 
world. 

You speak of the right of each State to regulate 
its own policy in relation to this matter. The yery 
object of the petition which we sent to you was to 
secure this right. You say that those who hold 
slaves ‘have shown no disposition to interfere with 
the regulations of other States, and they will suffer 
no interference with their own? Here I must dis- 
sent from you om a question of fact. [think they 
have beth interfered with other States and insisted 
that other States shall interfere with them. ‘They 
have procured to be inserted in the Constitution a 
provision which we wish to amend, that does dictate 
to us our internal policy—one that requires our axes, 
our prisons, our judges, and our executive officers to 
be devoted in our own territory to aid in grievous 
oppression. If England or Russia should insist, as 
a condition of amity, on our oppressing every sub- 
ject of theirs who should flee and pass through our 
borders, you would resist the claim. Yet you have 
not been content with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, but have sent your aibassadors to our State 
Legislatures, and induced them to regulate their in- 
ternal policy according to your wishes,—not only 
so, but the minority of the people in South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, ask our citizens to assist 
with their blood and their treasure, in enabling them 
to maintain a local dominion and tyranny over the 
majority in those States. 

‘There are no people on earth so disposed as slave- 
holders to interfere wiih the policy of other coun- 
tries. ‘This is a natural result of the system itself, 
for slavery is the greatest kmown interference of 
one class of men with the rights and interests of 
others, and those who practice the greater will not 
be likely to hesitate at the less. As this was true 
of the slaveholders in the tyrannical republics of 
Sparta and of Rome, where human beings were re- 
quired to kill each other for the ainusemeht of the 
aristocracy, so itis true of the slaveholders of this 
day. "The institutions, religious and political, not 
only of the northern States, but of England, Mexico, 
Texas, France, China and Africa, are the constant 
subjects of the solicitude and care of our southern 
slaveholding brethren. They could pass resolutions 
and furnish money in aid of South America, Texas, 
Greece and Poland. They will, through our Secre- 
tary of State, request the Pacha of Egypt not to op- 
press the Jews of Damascus. They would protest- 
antize France, christianize India, and civilize Afri- 
ca,—yet they would deny us the right of attempting, 
by moral suasion, to convert themselves to our 
views of Christianity. 

A few years since, in answer to our sugzestions, 
we were asked to point out a mode by which our 
southern brethren could rid themselves of this evil. 
Now we can do it most conclusively. Is it desired 
that the colored population should remain in this 
country, on the supposition that they are best adapt- 
edto tilla southern soil? The example of the 
West Indies shows that they may be emancipated, 
and remain with far more safety as freemen, than 
as slaves :—is it desired to encourage their migra- 
tion out of tie Union? There is now no necessity 
to wait for a colony sufficiently extensive in Africa, 
and for sufficient funds to transport them there. 
The soil of Guiana offers a more eligible place of 
settlement, with space for ten times the whole slave 
population of this Union, and the passage of all will 
be paid by the people of that country, so anxious 
are they to receive them. In offering this sugges- 
tion I do not recognize the right to effect compulso- 
ry migration, 

You speak of the ‘inestimable blessings, the in- 
exhaustible happiness, and the innumerable benefits 
arising from the most perfectly organized and best 
regulated government on earth, and intimate that 
the support of abolition will endanger them. I be- 
lieve it to be the only means to secure them, and to 
render them more perfect. I refer you to an article 
in the Washington Globe, published directly after 
the date of your letter, in which it is, as I think 
justly, asserted, that if the abolition agitation goes 
on, the people of England and of Europe may obtain 
their liberties by the dissemination of its free princi- 
ples, but if abolition be suppressed, then monarchy 
and aristocaacy will reign triumphant. This article 
was from an opponent of abolition. It was in con- 
nexion with and through abolition principles that 
our independence and liberty were established. 
The Congress of 1774, unanimously signed a decla- 
tion against slavery. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence reiterated the sentiment. And the democratic 
party, to which you and myself have been attached, 
rose to power and dominion under the guidance of 
such open and active abolitionists as Franktin, Jef- 
ferson, Rush and Gallatin. When the seductions of 
office, and the misapplied doctrine of State rights, 
{excellent when truly applied,) induced the active 
men of that party to become the advocates, or apolo- 
gists, or abettors of slavery, the party was over- 
thrown, Slavery is essentially hostile to democrat- 
ic principles. No concessions can bring the major- 
ity of slaveholders to support them. In return for 
the deviations of Mr. Van Buren and his friends, the 
majority of slaveholders in every State voted against 
him. Democracy, to be sustained, must have free- 
dom of speech, and warmth and benevolence of 
heart. Slavery checks and chills those feelings 
und actions. When democracy combines with ty- 
ranny, the concessions must be on the side of the 
former. Our public men and papers must not speak 
too openly pal enthusiastically of the natural and 
equal rights of men, lest the slave should hear of 
it, and become discontented ; or lest the slaveholder 
should hear of it, and vote against the party. How 
different is the cold, calculating tone of your letter, 


are So eae 
|from the warmth and zeal which you manifested of 
jold times, in contending for justice and equal rights, 
jwhen you were wont to recommend the establish- 
/ment and activity of abolition societies! You are 
jnow taking a part not congenial to your general 
icharacter, and I hope not to your feelings. In in- 
iviting you to abandon it, I ask you to bear in mind 
|that your party after its first elevation was rever in 
jthe minority till it formed a most unnatural alliance 
| with slavery. 

In speaking of the inexhaustible happiness that 
flows from our system, I suppose you do not take 
two millions and a half of our oppressed population 
into consideration. And so, when you speak of your 
thirty-six years of service to your country, I suppose 
you mean service to the remaining portion of the 
people, to the exclusion of the two millions and a 
half of oppressed. Could you not now afford to de- 
vote a few years to the service of that remaining 
portion? By doing so, you could terminate life 
with a consciousness of having acted well for your 
country, and not merely for a privileged order. 3 

If you mean (as [ presame you do) not to include 
the two and a half millions among the receivers of 
those inexhaustible blessings, must differ from you. 
My inquiries have convinced me that American sla- 
very is the most oppressive on earth, and that we of 
the North are full participators in its iniquity. Mo- 
narchical slavery, Pagan slavery, Mahomedan sla- 
very, and Catholic slavery, where the Jatter still re- 
j tains, are all milder than the slavery of the profess- 
ed protestant republicans of our own country. That 
African slavery is far milder, you may be convinced 
by reading Lander’s recent travels. Under the mo- 
narchies of Prance and Denmark, the slaves are in- 
structed, instead of being prohibited from knowl- 
jedge, as with us. In Mahomedan countries, the 
|slave may acquire Jearninz, and can, by law, seek 
a new master, if he is oppressed. Under the Span- 
ish monarch, the slave is assisted by law in acqui- 
ring his liberty, while, in our country, the master is 
restricted from granting it. While we exert our- 
selves to spread republicanism every where, would 
it not be well for us to be es lenient towards the 
most oppressed in ovr Jen, as are the monarchs of 
other countries ? While our slaveholding Protest- 
ants send the Bible and the missionary to the Pa- 
gans, Mahomedans, and Catholics, would it not be 
well for them to conform, as nearly as those people, 
to the most important precept of Christianity? Sia- 
very bas melted away in almost every Catholic coun- 
try, under the influence of their clergy. But here 
we find a large portion of the Protestant clergy 
among its supporters or apologists. 

You intimate that the eondition of the slave has 
been rendered worse by the exertions of abolition- 
ists. If it were so, temporarily, 1 doubt whether 
that would afford a good argument for your purpose. 
Moses did not cease to remonstrate with Pharaoh, 
although his remonstrances temporarily increased 
the oppressions of the Israelites. IT doubt, however, 
the correctness of your opinion. I do not question 
that your own slaves, so far as your personal obser- 
vation could control their usage, have always been 
mildly treated, in comparison with other slaves, al- 
though you would think it hard treatment for your- 
self, ond your friends and relatives, to be put in 
their condition. Now I do not believe that you 
have become more oppressive in consequence of the 
moral admonitions of the abolitionists ; and, as to 
other slaveholders, I have it from such sources as to 
convince me of the fact, that their treatment has be- 
come mitigated within the last ten years. This I 
derive from information, and, if it were not so, I 
trust I should have more charity for them than to 
believe that the reminding them of the principles of 
Christianity and of republicanism, could induce 
them to depart the more widely from those princi- 
ples ; or, if it did so, it would be only under the ex- 
citement of the moment. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully refer to your 
vote, which, if I recollect right, you gave in grati- 
tude for the act of Lafayette in supporting the liber- 
ties of a distant people by force of arms, and ask 
you, as a consistent man, to allow us to advocate lib- 
erty every where, by argument. I refer to your re- 
cent letter, concerning a bankrupt law, in which 
you treat it as monstrous to imprison a man for 
debt who is guilty of no crime, and T ask you to 
carry out your principles, and advocate the liberties 
of all who are neither criminals nor debtors. 

If you yield to the natural impulses of your heart, 
and to the guidance of the general principles which 
you have always held, and discard the miserable 
advisers who will constantly recommend the 
sacrifice of principle to a false expediency, I doubt 
not you will soon be found among us, engaged ina 
cause which I believe must prosper, because found- 
|ed ona rock of immutable trath, and supported by 
those who place justice among the first of duties, and 
' who are neither monarchists, aristocrats, nor plot- 
ters of disunion. 

I remain, with respect, your friend, 


THOMAS EARLE. 














February 4th, 1841. 





From the Lynn Reeord. 


The following article is from a gentleman of well- 
known respectability. 


‘Northern Slavery.’ 


We frequently hear the remark made, that the 
poor laborers of the North are worse off than the 
slaves of the South. Now, nothing can be more un- 
true ; and how any man who has lived in the midst 
of slavery, and knows what it is, can make such an 
assertion, I cannot conceive, unless it be from the 
fact that he really loves the abominations of slavery. 
The truth however is, probably, that the remark is 
generally made by those persons who have only 
read about slavery, and taken their opinions from 
the floating maxims of papers and periodicals favor- 
able to domestic servitude. 

I have travelled much in all the slave States, and 

resided for months with slaveholders, and I know 
that the condition of the slaves is not to be compar- 
ed, in point of physical comfort, to that of our labor- 
ing classes. I am fully satisfied that any one might 
go into Georgia, or any other southern State, and 
take 500 slave families as they rise on the planta- 
tion, in any section of the country, and make a fair 
inventory of all their means of physical comfort and 
happiness, and then come to Massachusetts, and se- 
lect 500 families of the poorest and most wretched 
laborers that can be found in our manufacturing 
villages or agricultural towns in this Commonwealth, 
and make an equally fair and just inventory of their 
means of physical comfort and happiness, and the 
500 families at the North, poor and destitute as they 
may be, shall be found greatly superior to those of 
the South. ¥es, I repeat it with great confidence, 
for | know the fact ;—a great deal better off are the 
poorest of our free laborers, than the average of 
slaves! And be it borne in mind that I speak only 
of physical comforts, for in regard to any thing else, 
it is wicked blasphemy against Heaven to institute 
any comparison between the freeman and the slave, 
except to show the dreadful degradation and misery 
of the latter. 
The slaves better oft! why the planters them- 
selves are not so well off as our laborers! Go to 
houses of 500 planters as you will find them in Ala- 
bama or Mississippi, and make a fair and impartial 
description of their dwellings, their furniture and 
the thousand nameless things that contribute to the 
comfort of families, and then come to this good town 
of hard-working laborers in Lynn, and make an 
equally fair and impartial examination of 500 houses 
owned and occupied by actual laborers, and see 
what they have, and how they live, what are their 
means of comfort and happiness, and [ am sure that 
no candid, unbiased mind would hesitate for a mo- 
ment to decide that the condition of the Lynn shoe- 
maker was far betier than that of the lordly siave- 
holder. 
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no class of men in Christendom needs a more tho- 
Experience has shown, that, not 
until the standard of the gospel be lifted in their 
hearts far above where it is, will they ever declare 
the whole counsel of Gud to the people, on any sub- 
ject that is unpopular, 


rough overhauling, 


Spare them not, then, my 
brother. Let them be unto thee as publicans and 
sinners. Show them up with the slaveholder, and 
When the * patriarchal institution ’ falls, let the hée- 
rarchies go with it. Associates in life, let them be 
united in death. I look upon a time serving priest- 
hood, a popularity-lunting clergy, as the most perm 


cious of all earthly abominations, slavery only exc ept 





ed. Whilst its « orrupts us are glossed over—artiuily 


veiled from the public eve—its Coctrines and opinions | 


1, and sanctioned, and are enforced 
i fiat 
nextto impossible for the people to distinguish im- 
posture fi 


hgion of Belial. Stavery having found protection be- | 


come recommende 





externals of rel gion, so it is 


om trath, the religion of Christ from the re- 
hind the altar, the clergy deserve po more quarter 
from abolitionists than the slaveholders themse!ves. 
The time has come when all men shall be judged by 
an infallible standard. * By their fruits shall ye know 
them. If these do not correspond with profession, 
they will be called to a strict aecount—held up to the 
of the 
shall not protect the judge, nor the mitre the priest, 


seorn and indignation world. The ermine 
tor any other insignia of office or power any man, or 
set of men, from examination and punishment, if 
found guilty. 

Against sectarianism, in all its forms, I entertain 
the most cordial aversion. It las, likewise, been in 
all time past an obstruction to reform. 
} 


Ben a 
ties, ana 


Seets in poli- 
sects in religion, have in all ages persecuted 
and butehered one another. As professors of Chris- 
tiauity, they have yet to learn to look upon the whole 
human family as equals—as brethren. But sects are 
constantly finding out diflerences—perpetually strug- 
gling for superiority, Above all things, I crave for 
myself, and all mankind, an enlightened and enlarged 
philanthropy, that we may erush this monster; or if 
that be impossible, that we may at any rate so cripple 
as to render him powerless and harmless. 

Why is it, my brother, that the march of anti-slave- 
ry is so tardy in our land—that the enormities of 
American slavery, and the horrors of the slave trade, 
the direct effect of the other, have not, one hundred 
years ago, shocked the sensibilities, broken the moral 


slumber of this nation, caused a tornado of indigna- | 


tion, and swept the abomination from the land? # 


willtell you The pulpit and the press have not 


been faithful to their high trust. They have not, 
neither have they permitted others, to spread before 
the world the wrongs of the slaves. As the earth 
sumetines intercepts the light of the sun, and shrouds 
the other planets in darkness, so have the clergy and | 


the press prevented the light of liberty and the gospel 


from shining on the minds of the people in reference 
to this subject. Those who officiate in the pulpit, 
and control the press, having voluntarily assumed 
Why 
OF all 


menon earth, the clergy are bound, by their solemn 


their position, must share the responsibility. 
not meet this question of slavery manfully ? 


consecration of themselves to the service of God, to 
forego popularity, to stake their living, to peril lift: it- 
self, if required, to accomplish this great reform. 
They should compose the vanguard—the people would 
follow. 

We are a church-going people. Temple after tem- 
ple bas been reared to the worship of the Most High, 
and yet how few among us care for the poor slave ! 
Were we imbued with the true principles of Jesus, 
with genuine humanity, our relgion would shine forth 
in our works, be far more expansive than it is, em- 
brace within the space of its benevolence net only a 
moiety, but the whole rational creation. Alas! our 
Cliristianity is as cold as an iceberg, and torpid as the 
reptile in winter. 

I grieve for the poor slave. I mourn his unuttera- 
bly hard lot. Had I the 
should go down, before 1 would strike off his fetters, 


power, not another sun 
and proclaim to the bondmen througheut the land 
universal jubilee. 

‘Ten righteous persons postponed the doom of Nine- 
vah. Anda number still less would have averted 
the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


fole Boston ? 


How many righte- 


ous can you in In this great city, I 

grieve to say, we shall be, in this respeet, out-done by 

yours. We are steeped to the armpits in the slough of 
7. 

i he 


Nay, the mind of this whole nation, I have 


pro-slavery, very atmosphere seems tainted 
with it. 
sometimes thought, bids fair to become a moral As- 
phaltites, in which all liberty among us is doomed to 
perish, and all humanity expire ! 

When we consider the amount of moral evil in the 
world, it would seem to authorize the inference, that 
the moral power of the mind is unable to cape suc- 
cessfully with it. This, however, is not the fact. 
For men have lived, wiose strength of principle no 
force of temptation could overcome. Constituted, as 
we are, essentially alike, what one man has done, all 
nen may accomplish. The great amount of moral 
evil in the land is not owing to any inherent feeble- 
ness in the moral principle, but to our not adequately 
fostering, and giving to itin early life a right diree- 
tion. My brother, if we would overcome slavery, we 


must earefully husband and concentrate this precious 


juman he 





power, give it a right direction, bring it to bear against 
the common foe—not waste our energies in combat- | 
ting one another. | 

My brother, T have written, because my mind was | 


1 have | 
. . . | 
written freely, because I deem it criminal to keep a | 


I have written without premeditation, | 


overflowing on this momentous subject. 


thought back. 
having set down my thoughts as they came upper- | 
mostin my mind. Lam of opinion with brother Rog- 
ers, that we should speak more from impulse on this 
great question than from mental preparation. IT may 
write again as I find health and leisure; at present, 
they are desiderata with me. [have no great desire 
to be known, and shall therefore subscribe to this ar- 


PUBLICOLA, 


ticle the fictitious signature 





Haman Rights’ Convention for the World. 
East Berner, Vt. June 18th, 1241. 
My Broruer: 

Much interest is felt among some of the readers of 
the Liberator to know more of the proposed World's 
Convention—notice of which recently appeared in it. 
You would gratify them if you could find room for the 
following remarks, explanatory of the feelings and 
views of some of those who have moved in this mat- 
ter. 

It is proposed to call the Convention on the princi- 
ple of Huaas Brotueruoop. Itis assumed that all 
human beings belong to the same family, and have 
common wants. In our estimate of man's relations, 
rights, duties, and responsibilities, geographical lines 
Hamar 
Na- 
tional distinctions must be regarded in human sym- 
‘Our country is the 


and national boundaries must be set aside. 
love is not bounded by latitude and longitude. 


pathy and haman brotherhood 
world—our countrymen, all mankind.’ Our eall must 
be to the human family to come together to talk over 
fumily afairs—to consider the present condition of 
our common humanity, and devise ways and means 
for its deliverance from oppression and for securing it 
in the enjoyment of its rights and immunities. We 
would meet, nut as States and nations, to talk ab out 
national rights, but as the human race, to consider ha- 
man rights. We would meeton the platform of man’s 
humanity, and welcome to our fraternal embrace all 
who appear in human form. 

[tis proposed to call it with a view to its CoNTIN- 
vrp Extsresce, by adjournments and a standing com- 
mittee, solong as man shall continue to oppress his 
brother. We would organize a Convention for the 
human race, through which the complaints of en- 
slaved and outraged homanity may be heard, and the 
oppressor rebuked. Man aeeds such a place, where 
human beings, as such, can meet and look after their 
common nature, to guard it from violence and wrong. 


Humanity loudly calls for such an agency, by which 
it can make known its sufferings, and concentrate the 
indignation of the world,and pointit athius who shall 
dare to desecrate it. 

May is now but lightly estimated. Humanity is 
hunted, bought and sold, and butchered; and that 
by the public sentiment of mankind. This public 
sentiment must be corrected. It ean be. Homanity 
will net always be despised, enslaved, slunghitered; 
but disenthralled, regenerated, loved, admired and 
crowned with glory. 


We would begin tomove in this matter; and do 


something to call the attention of our race to the con- | 


)Gition and wanis of our common nature. We would | 


1 ': ° ; 
Co something to brenk down the barriers that keep 
. : P | 
aris from flowing together in brotherly syan- | 

. rs - 4 ba ! 
pithy. We are sure our common Feather has placed 


no barries to universal brotherhood among his child- 
ren. 


Oceans roll, rivers run, deserts gleam, and con- 
buents stretch between man and man; but these sre 


surmounted—man, for uff these, might shake hands 
with his brother around the world. Yet he does not. 
Why? Obstacles, purely of human device, inter- 
pose, and prevent the free outgushings of his brother- 
ly sympathy. These obstacles can and must be re- 
moved. We would invite the human family to unite 
to discover whatthey are, and take them out of the 
way, thathuman hearts, without let or hindrance, 
may rush togetherin human love. 

Every human being should know what rights belong } 
to him as a human being; their incidents and the | 
We 


would col.ect facts respecting the outrages dene to 


present condition of our race in regard to them. 


humanity, by individuals and nations, in all parts of 
theearth. We would search out the instrumentalities 
by which tyrants and oppressors have trampled on the 
tights and crushed out the hearts of their equal breth- 
ren; and consult upon the best means to rescue hu- 
manity from their grasp, and secure it against future 
outrage. 

The rights of property, liberty and life ; of per- 
sonal ownership and self-government; of governments 
over their own subjects ; of conquest; of nations over 
nations and of individuals over individuais; the 
equality and inalienability of Luman rights; and the 
These 


and the like topies would come within the scope of 


adaptation of military power to protect them. 


such a Convention; and it would, in time, fourm and 
issue adeclaration of rights for mankind. 
The 


facts collected by the Convention, and the record ot 


The field is as broad as that of human rights. 


its acts would become the most valued portion of hu- 
man history, It must, ofnecessity, proceed slowly in 
At first, it willbe but littl known 


But few will come up to it; and those few will be 


its great work. 


unknown to fame. Itwill be unpopular. Of course, 
few of those who, for wealth or honor, are counted 
great among men, will come to a gathering where eve- 
ry human being isa human being, and no one is more 
or less; where numanrry is the only certificate of ad- 
mission, the only wealth, the only badge of honor, 
the ouly patent of nobility. They will come from 
the poor, the outcast, the down-trodden, who, by suf- 
fering, have learned to feel for insulted and fettered 
humanity. These would feel the wantofsuch a Con- 
vention ; and to them it would be a star of promise. 
And, in due time, it would command the attention 
It would be the 


rallying point of human brotherhood ; where human 


and interest of every human being. 


hearts could meet and mingle in human sympathy ; 
and, as it goes on its way looking afier the interests , 
of our common nature, it will arrest the attention of 
States and empires, till it shall indeed become a con- 
vocation of mankind to extend the hand of fellowship 
to HUMANITY, to soothe its sorrow and relieve its 
distresses. 

Individuals will die; but the Convention, once or- 
ganized, will live; a record of the past, the hope of 





the future ; and speak comfort to the oppressed and 
dismay to the appressor. In the name of humanity, | 
letus unfurl, in the sight of all nations, the banner of 
HUMAN RIGHTS; and demand the instant sail 
ration of every man to himself and to his God. Let 
us demand an instant, a perfeet, practical recognition 
of human rights and human equality. Seek great 
things; accomplish great things. We are identified 
withthe human race. Our movement is for the hu- 
Inthe name of HUMANITY we say to 
the blood-cemented kingdoms of this world—* break 


Will they 


tian race. 


every yoke and let the oppressed go free.’ 
hear? They will. They shall. 

To those whose sympathies are bounded by sect, 
country, color or caste, this movement will seem ab- 





surd, arrogant, impracticable ; and they will affect to 
despise and ridicule it; but it will receive the beart- 
felt approbation of all that is humane, generous and 
truly philanthropic. All that is dévine will be with 
us. Nit pesperaypem Why should we despair? 
We go forth ‘to rescue MAN from human enthral- 


| 
| 
| 


ment. Tous, of all beings inthe wide universe, man 
is second only to God. DIVINITY, first; ITUMAN- 
ITY, next; andthe sympathies and power of both 
will be with us. In their name, we demand LIBER- 
TY for every human being. Our demand is right, 
and must be obeyed. 

Thine, for human brotherhood, 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 





Osensin, 7th mo. 2, 1841. 
Wittiam Lioyp Garrisos : 

My Dean Baoturer—l have no apology to offer for 
troubling thee with this sheet, unless to say, that the 
best feelings of my heart prompt me in so doing may 
be considered an apology. 
acquainted with thee, thou hast my warmest sympa- 
thies. [ cannot but sympathize with those whose 
hearts beat forthe world—who are spending all the 
energies of their being to advance the interests of the 
whole buman race. Mnong such, thou art justly 
classed; and, as one ef that number, thou wilt ever 
receive the sympathies and prayers of all who are 


Although not personally 


inspired by the same motives—reaching forward to 
the goal of perfection. Whata glorions idea! En- 
gaged in rolling on the car of universal freedom! Not 
merely physical freedom, but spiritual freedom—free- 
dom of the minp—freedom in its broadest sense—a 
freedom that knows no restraint, save that imposed 
by a regard for eternal truth. ‘To be engaged in such 
a work isindeed glorious! ‘The mind!’ As Bishop 
Doane says—‘it asks but freedom. It requires but 
light.’ Then, indeed, will its powers be unfolded, 
until the universe can be taken in at one view. But 
I did not take my pen to indulge in rhapsody. 

Thou hast heard much of Oberlin, and, possibly, 
some unfavorable prejudices may be cherished to- 
wards the institution, on account of false reports. 
Some things of an unplesant character have taken 
place here,but the coloring that has been given to 
such transactions, and the inferences that some have 
Tam not 
about to say that Oberlin is perfect, or to offer an ex- 


drawn from them, are exceedingly unjust. 


cuse forthe aberations of its inhabitants; but I am 
bound to say,if 1 say any thing, that the society in 
this place is the best I was ever in. Ina moral poiut 
of view, itis fifty per cent. above par. The moral at- 
mosphere is pure, compared with that of other places. 
It does one’s soul good to inhale it. To the spiritual 
lungs, it is as the gentle breezes that play uround 
New-England’s * cloud-capt mountains,’ and sweep 
through her deep green valleys laden with rich odors, 
are to the physical lungs Oberlin will live while 
truth lives, let its enemies say and do what they may. 
I look upon it as one of the brightest spots in the mor- 
al world; and, if God regards the upright in heart, 
most assuredly his everlasting arms will be thrown 
about its interests. ‘There are now nearly 600 stu- 
dents in attendance, between one and two hundred 
of whom are females. Some have raised serivus ob- 
jections to the school on account of its being mixed. 
But this,in my opinion, is one of its best features. 
Its advantages are great, while the objections urged 
are only such as originate in the minds of individuals 
whe have but little confidence in the integrity of 


. een perished in the flames which destroyed a house 














either sex. Such suppose that policy dictates that 
they should be kept as far apart as possible, while 
mind is being developed. The objection indicates 
not only a want of confidence, but, also, a lack of in- 
telligence, for a correct view of the relation that the 
sexes sustain to each other, and the influence conse- 
quent upon it, would lead to a very diferent conclu- 
sion. The propriety of mixed schools might be ar- 
gued from the very laws of our being. But I have 
not tite or space to say any mere on this point. 
Those who wish to see woman assime a more ele- 





vated position ia society ; who believe she ought to 
stand on the sane platform with man; who believe 
she has a mind as capable of improve ment as his, and | 
that itis equally as in portant that it should be devel- 

oped, cannot but turn their eyes towards Oberlin 

with pleasurable emotions. I believe it is the only 
institution in the United States where fermmles can re- 
But even here there 
She may thread the wazes of 


ceive a collegiate edueation. 
are some restrictions. 
metaphysics, explore the labyrinth of physical science, 
revel amidst the glowing thonglits traced on the clas- 
sic page, feast on the truths divulged in any de- 
partment of study, but she must give utterance to 
those truths only when and under such circumstances 
as her superiors think proper. She may prepare a 
piece for ‘Commencement,’ but the nobler sex must 
deliver it! She may have the powers of a Cicero or 
a Demosthenes, but her tongue must be chained, un- 
Jess man bid her speak. O! it would be immodest 
for a women to speak in the presence of. two or three 
thousand people! Immodest for the truth to fall 
from her lips in the presence of more than half a doz- 
en individuals! Tmmodest for her angelic spirit to 
breathe the inspiring notes, of truth save within the 
domestic and social circle! What.a sentiment! And 
yet the people of Oberlin cherish it. But let us give 
them all the credit that is due. They have only one 
step more to take, and they are on the right ground— 
that of the perfect equality of the sexes, at least so 
far as rights and privileges are concerned. That step 
willbe taken before long. Their minds are of the 
wrong cast to cling to error when it is seen, and to 
suppose that they will not soon see that moral beings 
are, by our Creator, placed on a level, so far as rights 
are concerned, would not be paying a very high com- 
pliment to their intelligence. A brighter day is in- 
deed dawning. Mind must assume the ascendancy. 
Intellect will, ere long, it is hoped, sway her bright 
sceptre over universal man, and the clouds of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and superstition that have so long 
darkened the intellectual and moral heavens, will only 
be seen in the far distance. Woman will then assume 
her true position. Instead of beinga kind of sattelite 
to accompany man in his wanderings, she will be 
looked upon as a primary existence, whose orbit en- 
circles the throne of the Great! Am. Who does not 
see that this must be so? Who does not see that the 
world is making rspid strides on the subject of human 
rights? Can any one suppose that woman's God-like 
intellect is forever to be cramped and hemmed in? 
Will not the light of science, that is streaming from 
every nook and corner of the globe, and the rays of 
truth that flash from every page of human existence, 
dispel the more than Egyptian darkness in which we 
have su long been enshrouded? Yes, it must be so. 
I repeat—a brighter day is indeed dawning. The 
thought is animating. Mind mustbe free. Be strong, 
then. Many a heart beats in unison with thine. 
God's own great heart beats in unison with thine, and 
its pulsations will shake the universe. 
Thine in the cause of equal rights, 


P. D. HATHAWAY. 





Case of Lucy Faggins. 
Mr. Eprror: 

The following facts in relation to the case of habeas 
corpus, heard before Judge Wilde ou Saturday last, 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of the Libera- 
tor, especially as the pre-slavery press is industrious- 
ly circulating stories which have no proximity to 
truth, and are therefore calculated to deceive many 
who may not have an opportunity to learn both sides 
ef the question, 

Henry Ludlam, of Richmond, Va., having urgent 
business that called him to the North, secured the 
services of the said Lucy, as a servant, making a con- 
tract with her owner, it is said, for the term of one 
year. On their arrival at New-Bedford, some of the 
vigilant friends of liberty soon ascertained that Lucy 
was held asa slave, contrary to the statate provision 
of the old Bay State; and further learned from her 
own lips, that she desired tobe free. It would be well 
tostate here that as so@n as it was found that she had 
been conversing with colored persons, efforts were 
immediately made by the family to put an end to 
what they deemed a ‘ foreign” interfereace, though 
it has been asserted that she wus subject to no re- 
straint while in New -Bedford. The attempt, howev- 
er, to deny her the opportunity to see and converse 
with friends, proved unsuccessful, for they, doubtless 
remembering that eternal vigilance was the price of 
liberty, were not to be deterred from their mission by 
any influences exerted to restrain a fellow-being in 
bondage, and, that too, when the unhappy victim her- 
self was panting Yor the invigorating atmosphere of 
liberty. Many strange stories are told of her being 
dragged from under Mr. Dunbar’s bed, and of there 
being a great noise about the house, but they are pro- 
slavery facts. ‘There was no noise. It was not gen- 
erally known, even amongst abolitionists, the course 
that was to be taken to secure her right to freedom, 
and consequently but few were gathered near the 
house. Those without were quietly listening to the 
doings within. Tce Sheriff, however, served the 
writ of habeas co rpus, and she was conveyed to Bos- 
ton, Where on Saturday morning Judge Wilde pro- 
nounced her FREE-~ 

She retired from the court-honse accompanied by 
a large concotirse of friends, who proceeded with her 
tothe Rev. Mr? Cannon's chapel inWest-Centre strect, 
where she received their congratulations. Prayers 
were offered in gratitude to God, followed by remarks 
from several individvals. A collection was taken 
for her benefit, and the exercises concluded with a 
hymn of Praise for her escape from the ¢ delectable 
land of slacery.’ W. C.N. 





At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Mssachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, held at their room, 
No. 23 Cornhill, Boston, July 2d, 1841, Parker Pills- 
bury Was appointed an agent of the Society, during 
his sajourn of three months in this State. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, Pres’t. 

Wa. Liorvp Garrison, Cor. Sec. 





Our subscribers, who have neglected to settle for 
the present volume, are reminded that the year is al- 
weady more than half expired; and if they wish to 
have the benefit of the advance price of the paper, 
py ments must be made immediately. 

Ageuts are particularly desired to forward their ac- 
counts without delay. 

HENRY W. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 


id 
ir C. C.B. is informed that J. S. P. has received 


his books. He preferred 40 muslin, 5 half calf, and 
5 gilt-edged leather. 











Harriet Martineau, in a letter to a friend of the 
editor of the Standard, makes the following remark 
concerning * The Hour and the Man.’ 


‘The enthusiasm about the character of the man is 
unbounded. [um continually receiving testimonies 
from those who knew him personally that he was in- 
deed all that my authorities led me to believe and 
represent him. There is no exaggeration; much as 
your Southern States will scoff. They know noth- 
ing Whatever of the capacities of the negro. Miss 
Edgeworth has written me a long letter full of the 
most affecti enth about this book.’ 








Death by Fire. A young and lovely girl of eight- 


in Tunbridge, Vt. on Friday last.—.¥. H. Patriot. 


are, and made to suffer all the perplexities and auxte- 


The Trial of Rev. John Pi 
honost and eloquent John Pierpont—will triumph 
over all the persecutions of his enemies. He stands 


t. John Pierpont— 


NOTICES. 





now unharmed in the fiery furnace into which the 
heathen have cast him. The evidence educed thus 
faron the trial is really contemptible ; but it is the 
best in the market. The proprietors of the Hollis- 
street church’ are doing all they can do, but they are 
confirming the almost universal belief that they war 
ahainst Joho Pierpont because he is an honest anda 
faithful preacher of the rejigion which they them- 
selves profess, Is not this spectacle sickening—that 
a man of the finest genius and scholarship, great elo- 
quence, and a perfectly irreproachable lite, should be 
arraigned at the instance of such men as his accusers 


ties and costs of litigation—for no error? 

Really there are not a dozen respectable persons in 
the etly, eacept those immediately interested, whode 
not perfectly well understand that Mr. Pierpont ts 
persecuted because he had the hardieod in the pul- 
pit to dencunee drunkenness and the authors of 
drunkenvess, and to held up other and kindred vices, 
in which some of his parishioners participated, as in- 
compatible with Chrissianity. We have no partizan- 
ship in religious matters. In expressing our opinions 
in regard to this case, we merely echo the universal 
vorce, 

To show how it is expected to convict Mr. Pierpont, 
we cannot resist the temptation to publish the sub- 
stance of one witness's testimony. A man, on being 
questioned, testified that he had left the Hollis-street 

church in disgnst, Mr. Pierpont having used ¢ indeli- 

cate’ words in a sermon, and that many ladies had 
expressed similar feelings of dissatisfaction. On his 
cross-examinativn, he was requested to mention one 
who had been so exceedingly disgusted, aud named 
his own wife. Had he not attended the chureh since 
the objectionable discourse? Yes; but not when Mr. 
Pierpont preached; his custom was to go with his 
wife and family there, and wait himself outside, or go 
home. Why did not his wife and family go home ? 
* They chose to stay!’ Asingularly modest gentleman, 
no doubt; and his testimony will serve to show how 
flimsy are all the proofs by which it is expected to 
convict honest and dauntless John Pierpont of con- 
duct unbecoming a christian clergyman.— Times of 
7th inst. 





From the Madisonian. 


Population of the United States. 


The following table is the first official account of 
the census of 1249, yet published. It was furnished 
to the Senate by the Secretary of State, in obedience 
to a resolution of that body, and ordered to be printed : 


STATEMENT 

Showing the aggregate in the population of the seve- 
ral States and ‘Territories, and in the District of 
Columbia under the last census, distinguishing the 
number of whites, free persons of color, and all 
other persons, as noarly as can be ascertained at 
this time. 








States and White Free col- All oth- 
Territories. popula- ored per- er per- Total. 
tion. sons. sons. 
Maine 550,438 1,35) 0 571,763 
N. Hampshire 234,036 537 Lo 284,574 
Massachusetts 729,000 8,663 1 737,699 
Rhode Island 105,587 3,238 5 108,530 
Connecticut 301,856 8,105 16 309,948 
Vermont 291,218 730 0 291,918 
New York = 2,378,290 50,027 4 2,428,921 
New-Jersey S51,528 21,044 74 373,308 
Pennsylvania 1,676,115 438,754 G4 1,724,033 
Delaware 58,561 16,019 2,605 78,085 
Maryland 317,717 62,020 89,495 469,232 
Virginia 740,968 49,482 448,987 1,239,797 
North Carolina 454,870 22,72 245,217 753,419 
South Carolina 259,084 8,279 327,038 594,398 
Georgia 407 695 2.753 20 R44 32 
Alabama 335,185 2,039 253,532 590,756 
Mississippi 179,074 1,366 195,211 375,651 
Louisiana 283 «24,368 165,219 344,570 
‘Tennessee 640,627 #554 183,059 9 820,510 
Kentucky 587,542 7,309 122,072 = 776,923 
Ohio 1,502,122 17,342 3. 1,519,467 
Tudiana 672,693 165 3) 685,866 
Illinois 472,354 3,698 33L 476,183 
Missouri 323,88 1,574 58,240 383,702 
Arkansas T7ATA 465 19,935 97,524 
Michigan 211,560 707 212,297 
Florida Ter. 27,728 820 25,559 54,107 
Wisconsin do. 30,566 178 8 30,752 
lowa do. 42,64 153 18 43,055 
D. of Columbia 30,657 4,361 4,604 43,712 





14,181,575 386,069 2,433,536 17,051,180 
Lafayette Parish, Louisian», not included 








in the above 7,332 
Estimated population of Carter County, 
Kentucky not included, 3,000 
17,062,012 
Seamen in the service of the U.S. 
June Ist, 1840, 6,100 
Total population of the United States 17,063,112 





Lynching in Canada. 


The Cobourg Star of June 30th, describes a_horri- 
ble outrage committed in that town on the night of 
the I4th—which, it is actually an injustice to ¢ lyneh- 
ing,’ as practised in our western wilds, to call even by 
that name of terror. 

A colored man named Carter, who kept a grocery 
store in Cobourg, liad married a young white woman, 
whereupon a party of young men assembled at the 
house of Carter, broka@®open the door, destroyed al¥ 
the poor man’s goods, and drove him and bis wife na- 
ked from their bed into the yard outside, where, hav- 
ing first shamefully abused, beaten and robbed him, 
horrible to relate, they seized the unfortunate woman, 
threw her to the ground, and it 1s sworn to, that, re- 
gardless of her piteous cries for mercy, four of the in- 
furiate demons, we cannot call them men, gagged, and 
held ter fast, while at least four others of the party 
bratally assaulted and violated her person, and all this 
in the presence of the wiserable husband. 

Humanity shud lers to think of such atrocity, and 
we are lost in shame and wonder at its enactment in 
a civilized community. 

Warrants were issued against the monsters, but all 
had absconded save one, who, after examination, was 
held to bail for trial. The authorities of the townare 
censured by the Star for not taking earlier and more 
effective measures to secure the guilty. 

A liberal subscription has been made up in Co- 
bourg to repair the loss of Carter, so far as it can be 
repaired by money. 





The Crops and the Weather. The copious showers 
which have fallen recently in this vicinity, have been 
of incaleulable benefit. The drought had previously 
been so excessive, that great fears were entertained of 
a total destruction of atl growing crops that were not 
too far advanced to be beyond a liability to injury. 
As it is, the crop of grass must of necessity be sinall, 
excepting on low grounds. Rye, which is the princi- 
pal winter graiM raised in this section, looks remarka- 
bly well, and will soon be ready for cutting. Corn is 
extremely backward, although it has grown very rap- 
idly for the last three or four days, and the prospects 
of a good crop are improving. Spring grain promises 
an average crop.— Troy Whig. 


Prospects in Ohio. A commission house in Cleve- 
land, who have means for a general knowledge of the 
state of the spring wheat crop along the line of the 
Ohio canal, writes to a correspondent in this city, un- 
der the date of June 234—* The growing crop since 
the late rain looks more promising and we think that 
the prospect of an average crop may be called good.’ 

This corroborates what we learn from a gentleman 
from the Mississippi county. He says he saw no 
want of rain until he reached Mount Vernon, Ohio— 
from which place to this the drought has been severe. 
—Rochester Democrat. 


Burrato, June 26. 

Rain. We have hada copious shower this morn- 
ing. Tie water fell moderately, and continued to 
ruin a sufficient length of time to moisten well the 
thirsty earth. We rejoice to see by our latest ex- 
change papers, chat all Western New-York has been 
highly favored with reviving showers within the last 
few days. The weather could not be more favorable 
to the interests of the lusbandman.—Buffalo Com. Ade. 


Shocking case of Self-destruction. A horrible affair 
occurred in Philadelphia on Thursday morning. A 
person fishing in the Schuylkill at Arch-street wharf, 
caught the hook in the dress of a temale, and with as- 
sistance succeeeded in drawing it to the shore, when 
it was ascertained that she was securely tied by the 
wrist to the arm of a man by a silk handkerchief. 
‘They were both young, the girl apparently not over 
19, and the young man about 25. The dreadful act, 
it is supposed, was committed last evening, and was 
produced by a crossin love. They are as yet un- 
known, but their dress and appearance indicate that 
they have moved in respectable society. What ren- 
ders it more conclusive that it is a case of self destrac- 
tion, is, that each of them had in their pockets a pistol 
loaded and capped. : 

eer reread 

MARRIED—In this city, July 8th, by Rev. J. C. 
Beman, Mr. Henry Smith to Miss Priscilla A. John- 
son. 











DIED—At sea, on 26th ult. on board bark Venice, 


Concert aud Soiree in honor of David Ruggles. 


At the last quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts 
Union Harmonic Society, held May 30th, 1841, the 


following preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted ; 


Whereas, our devoted friend, Davin Reaours, 
editor and proprietor of the Mirror of Liberty, has 
for the last ten years consecrated his time, talents and 
money to the cause of bleeding humanity ; and whose 
instrumentality has effected the liberation of many of 
our brethren from the galling yake of Soathern bon- 
dage, aud elevated them to the broad platform of uni- 
versal freedom ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we propose to give a Concert of 
Sacred Music, in connection with a Soiree, on the 
evening of August 2d, 1241, the avails of which to be 
appropriated to aid our brother im the pablication of 
the Mirror. 


At a subsequent meeting, it was 


Resolved, ‘That the Concert be given in the Bel- 
knap street church, and the Soiree in the Association 
Room, aud that a letter be sent inviting Mr. Ruggles 
to be present un the occasion. 


BENJ.P. BASSETT, President. 
Groner Wasnixaion, Secretary. 
Boston, June 29th, 1841. 








NORFOLK COUNTY ! 

The Norfolk County Anti-Slavery Society will 
hold a Quarterly meeting, at Weymouth, in Rev. Mr. 
Perkins’ meeting-house, on Thursday the 2Ist of July. 
Mr. Garrison and other friends are expected to be 
present. The friends of the slave are earnestly in- 
vited then and there to assemble in large numbers, 
from ail parts of the county, and elsewhere, to help 
to advance his cause. 

JOSIAH V. MARSHALL, Rec. Sec. 

Dorchester, dune 20. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The next quarterly meeting of this Society will be 
held on ‘Tuesday, the 27th of Jaly, in Chapel Hall, 
Acton, at precisely 10 o'clock, A. M. Anearuest in- 
vitation to be present is extended to all who love the 
eanse of bleeding humanity, and are determined to 
make no compromise with slavery. All who will 
come shall receive, at least, a cup of cold water, and 
‘as good fare as our chents enjoy’ in their prison- 
house of despair. Mr. Garrison and other advocates 
of the slave are expected to give their attendance on 


the occasion. 
HARRIS COWDREY, Sec'ry. 
Acton, July 5, 1841. 





BRISTOL COUNTY. 

The annnal meeting of the Bristol County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held in New-Bedford, Mon- 
day, August 2, commencing at 10 o'clock, and ad- 
journ tothe 9th to accommodate our friends in Bos- 
ton who wish to attend it. Distinguished individuals 
from abroad will be present at that time, when it is 
hoped there will be a general rally of the tried and 
faithful from all parts of Old Bristol. 

The New-Bedford friends are prepared to accom- 
modate all who may wish to attend, and we hope the 
delegates will come prepared for a to days’ meeting. 

WM. C© COFFIN, See'ry. pre tem. 

New Bedford, July 9. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS A'T NANTUCK- 
ET. 





A series of public anti-slavery meetings will be 
holden at Nantucket, commencing on ‘Tuesday eve- 
ning, the L0th of August, at 7 o'clock. 

William Lloyd Garrison, and other distinguished 
abolitionists, are expected to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. 

‘The friends of freedom tender their hospitality to 
all who may be interested to attend these meetings. 

ANNA GARDNER, Scerctary. 

Nantucket, July 11, Ic41. 





STATE MEETING. 

The adjourned quarterly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Millbury, 
(Worcester County, South Division,) on ‘Tuesday, 
August 17, which, it is hoped, will be fully attended, 
especially by the friends of liberty and equality in the 
western part of the Commonwealth. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, Pres. 

Wm. Liroyp Gaknison, Cor. Sec. 

Boston, July 7, Is41. 





FAIR A'T MILLBURY. 

The Anti-Slavery Fair, notified to be held at Mill- 
bury on the Sth and 6th of July, is postponed, by or- 
der of the Society, to the 17th of Avgust. 

We would again golicit the friends {the slave in 
other places to come up to our help. Patronage, as 
well as contributions, is desired ; and asjthe semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Society is to be 
held at the same time, we earnestly desire that the 
friends may come up in great numbers, and supply 
themselves with such articles of clothing and cf taste 
as they may desire. 

great variety of gentlemen's linen, of children’s 
garments and toys, of ladies’ capes, caps, collars, reti- 
cules, aprons, needle-books, shoes, and other articles 
too numerous to specify, will be offered at low prices. 
7 Will the friends of crushed humanity omit to 
make their purchases, till they shall have visited this 
SLAVE’S STORE ? 
MARGARETTA L. KELLEY, Rec. Sec. 
Millbury, July Ist, [341. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 
YOUNG colored woman is desirous of obtaining 
a situation as an apprentice in a book bindery.— 
Also one im a printing-office. ‘'wo or three boys 
want situations in stores in the city. Also places in 
the country. 
Apply to WILLIAM C. NELL, 25 Cornhill. 
July 16. 


THE VESTRY SINGING BOOK, 


EING a selection of the most popular and approv- 

ed Tunes and Hymns now extant. Designed 
for social and religious meetings, family devotion, 
Singing Schools, &c. Compiled by Asa Fitz and E. 
B. Dearborn. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 








Church, Providence, R. I. 


Messrs. Saxton & Princr,—I have examined 
with much pleasure the Vestry Singing Book, recent- 
ly published by you. You will allow ime to express 
my thanks for the service you have rendered the 
christian community, in’ supplying what has long 
been needed to promote the interest of our social and 
religious meetings. ‘he hymns you have selected 
for this work are such as will be acceptable to all 
evangelical denominations of Christians, and none of 
them, in »y humble opinion, will be objectionable 
(as too many of cur conference hymns are, ) to persons 
of refined poetical taste. They have been selected 
from the sweetest compositions of onr sacred poets, 
and most of them have long been familiar to the pious 
and devotional of this land. [ aur not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the science of music to express an opin- 
ion of the taste and judgment displayed in the selec- 
tion of the tunes, but highly approve of the rule you 
have adopted, of selecting old and well known airs, 
as { am decidedly of the opinion, that, however many 
new tunes may be introduced into the public wership 
of God, in the sanctuary, no tune should be brought 
into the conference room, till it is an OLD tune. 

_4. DOWLING 


From the Boston Recorder of June 11th. 


Messrs. Fitz & Dearbon have rendered an invala- 
able service, in our humble estimation, to the cause 
of Sacred Music, by the compilation of this neat and 
attractive volume. * Designed chiefly for social and 
religious meetings, and family devotion,’ it evinces the 
exercise of good taste, and sound judgment, and com- 
prises only such tunes and hymns as are widely and 
justly approved. ‘The tunes are 117 im number, and 
the hymns 321—affording a rich and large variety, 
‘selected from the finest church melodies,’ and the 
sweetest poets in Zion. Cotton Mather would de- 
nominate this a ¢ good device,’ and we doubt not that 
thousands will so esteem it. Family singing, at the 
seasons of morning and evening devotion, it 1s appre- 
hended, is far from being as common and edifying as 
it ought to be ; and, beyond a doubt, a rincipal rea- 
son of the fact lies in the difficulty of recollecting 
tunes in sufficient variety, and with sufficient distinct- 
ness, to inspire confidence and interest in those who 
bear a part in the exercise. But let each member of 
the family possess a copy of this book, and a very brief 
practice will render the exercise uniformly pleasant 
and profitable.’ 

_ The publishers would state that they have already 

introduced the above work into the vestries of nearly 

twenty societies, in the short space of three weeks ; 

and that they have recommendations from nearly one 

hundred clergymen and religious papers. ‘ 

‘ Saxton & Peirce, publishers, 133 1-2 Washington 
treet. 

Copies furnished gratis to clergymen and others for 
examination, 

July 16. Stis 


GERMAN ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANACS, | 








Mr. John Green, (colored) native of Philadelphia, 








jately of this city. , \ 


F% 1841, for sale at No. 25 Cornhill. 
Oct. 33. 


From the Rev. Jokn Dowling, Pastor of the Pine-street™ 
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ELEGY 
On the Death of Willis Gaylord Clark. 
BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


The unfulfilled destiny of genius is a mystery, 
whose solution is not of earth. We are here but a 
space and aseason—for a task and a trial, and of the 
end no man knoweth.—Miss Landon. 

He passed away amid the flush of June— 

In the bright glory of fresh summer time— 
The sweet-voiced birds were all in blithest tane, 

And honey-hunting bees sent forth their chime. 


Bloom o’er the earth was scattered like a shower, 
And roses peeped the lattice bars between, 

While fragrance rose, like incense, from each flower, 
Amid the forest's undulating green. 


Zephyr's were busy thro’ the sunny leaves, 
Breathing their gentle whispers of repose — 

While from the earth w hose joyous breast receives 
The golden grain, a promised harvest rose. 


The brooks were leaping in their frolic glee 
Thro’ the long grass that by their margins grew, 
And light clouds, doing the wind’s errantry, 


Upon the plain beneath, their shadows threw. 


The chill of early spring had passed away, 
The air was full of odors, suftand bland, 
And every breath that swept, the breezy day 
Declared the reign of summer in the land. 


Well in the season of sweet winds and flowers 
Might from the earth a loving spirit ly— 

In the mild advent of unruffled hours, 
"T was a mect moment for the bard to die. 


For he was nature's worshipper—delighiting 
In all she owned of beautiful or fair, 

Earth, air, and ocean, all their claims uniting, 
Were to his heart a treasure, rich and rare. 


He was her faithful, ardent lover, kneeling 
With a most knightly spirit at her feet. 

Prompt to discern with true affection’s feeling, 
The grand and noble, or the pure and sweet. 


For him there was a glory in the mountain, 
A majesty about the rolling main, 
A voice of music in the chiming fountain, 


A smile of beauty on the verdant plain, 


The forests had for him a lesson, teaching 
Full many an aphorism grave and wise ; 
For him the storm-cloud spoke a meaning, reaching 


From earth's ephemera to the unfailing skies. 


Thus in his prime, with such high aspirations 
After the great and pure, he pas-ed away 
To mingle more intensely with creation, 


And drink into his soul, a clearer day. 


"Twas his, while yetalmost in youth, to barter 
The imperfect present for the glory shed 
Round the unknown—to fide from earth, a martyr 


To that deep love * which cannot quit the dead.’ 


Yes! let them sleep together, side by side, 
The young—the gay--the gifted and the fair, 

Theirs isa bend, death shall no more divide, 
Their's is a rest that time shall not impair. 


But why, amid the throng of crowded haunts, 
Should they repose, where none may dare to weep ? 
No—where sweet nature her green standard plants, 


There should the bard anid her glories sleep. 


Take him—oii! take him where the wild-birds sing, 
Where the brightriver rolls in beauty by, 

Where loving hearts their tears and flowers may bring, 
There let him and his early lost one lie. 


Part them no more—but let them rest together 
Amid the varied charms of hill and wave, 

Where quiet shall let fall a downy feather 
Upon the verdure of loves’ hallowed grave. 


There may the friends who loved the poet living, 
To the last refuge of his dust repair, 

And all his frailties with free souls forgiving, 
Honor the noble heart that s!umbers there. 


Of song he knew the great, the high revealing, 
Of fame he felt the glory and the pride, 

He lived the child of fancy and of feeling, 
And, (better praise than all,) a Christian died. 


Peace to his manes! the lyre he loved and cherished, 
Is now forever on the willow hung, 

For from the earth its master’s form has perished, 
And its sweet symphonies no more are sung. 





From the New-York American. 
*The years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure.’—Eceles. xis. 1. 
Years are coming hither, 
When this heart so gay, 
Much I fear will wither! 
Youth's away—away, 
Men are brothers—brothers ! 
Ob! Ltremble then 
Lest [ grow as others 
Of my fellow-men. 


Il. 
Those of whims and wrinkles, 
Once were blithe as I; 
Heads that frost besprinkles, 
Once looked bounily ; 

And where winter lingers 
Upon the old man’s curls, 
Have played the taper fingers 

Of well-beloved girls. 
Hf. 
Oh, must the years come on me 
When these are no delight! 
Must frostwork fall upon me, 
And deadliness and blight; 
This heart that loves the summer, 
Be chilly as the cold, 
And Ibe dim ; and dumber 
Than the mummies of the Old! 
IV. 
And am I surely growing 
In soul and senses sealed, 
Like him who, all unknowing, 
Is frozen and congeuled ! 
1 know it—ah, | know it; 
Of all the world ‘tis true, 
And the fibres of the poet 
Must break —or toughen too. 
Vv. 
Thank God with all my spirit 
For my only, only cheer, 
Since I learnt that I inherit 
A destiny so drear. 
But now I care not for it, 
And welcome is the grave ; 
Oh why should I abhor it, 
Since only it can save! 
VI. 

I've seen a worm that weaveth 
His shroud as with delight ; 
Then sleeps, as who believeth, 

He only bids good night. 
Then up again he springeth, 

A wing'd and elfin form ; 
Away, away he wingeth, 

An angel from a worm ! 

VII. 

Wise worm ! and I his urother 

Will learn from him to live ! 
A lesson that no other 

So beautiful can give. 
Oh weave in life thy swathing, 

And then in Christ repose ! 
Who maketh life a plaything 

Is born to many woes. c. 


From the Advocate of Peace. 
Eulogy on William Ladd. 
BY GEORGE C. BECKWITH, 


[CONTINUED.} 

The character of our lamented friend was reflect- 
ed from every page of his chequered and eventful 
history. Defective it confessedly was; but its few 
faults were wel] nich lost in the shade of its great 
and manifold excellencies. Its basis was pure 
gold; and the severest serutiny would discover little 
else than new traits of beauty and worth. Indebted 
to him for my own interest in the cause of peace, 
lured by his influence into its service, and intimate- | 
ly associated with him for the last six years of his 
life, I have had some peculiar opportunities and in- 
ducements to study his character; and a calm re- 
view of it asa whole constrains me to feel more 
deeply than ever how much reason the friends of 
peace have to say of him, as Hamlet did of his fa- 
ther, 

Ile was a man, take him for al! in all, 
We ne'er shall look upon bis like again. 


The limits of this service will not allow me to at- 
tempt a full delineation of Mr. Ladd’s character, or 
todwell long on that rare combination of qualities 
which fitted him so well for the work of reform. 
The difficulties of such a work nothing but experi- 
ence can fully teach. ‘There is not on earth anoth- 
er task so difficult as this; nove from which even 
good men are so prone to excuse themselves; none 
which requires a character so complete, so well bal- 
anced, and so invulnerable at every point. It de- 
mands a benevolence wide as the limits of erring or | 
suffering humanity, devoted, disinterested, self-de- 
nying; a keen, far-seeing eye; a kind, yet fearless, 
unflinching spirit; a hand able now to touch the 
gentlest chords, and anon to hold the helm steady 
and safe in the fiercest gale of passion; a sensibili- 
ty to feel the slightest breeze of popular favor, 
coupled with a courage that would brave a world in 
arms; a disposition to ‘become all things to all 
men’ on subordinate, unessential points, counter- 
poised by an unalterable purpose never to deviate a 
hair’s breadth from the line of truth and duty; a 
vigilance that never sleeps, an energy that never 
tires, and a perseverance that holds on its way 
through every obstacle, and turns even occasional 
defeat into means of ultimate victory. Reform is 
the very genius, tie whole mission of Christianity 
upon earth; and in every age have reforiners been 
her true apostles, her only pioneers in reclaiming an 
upostate race to God, the vanguard in all her ag- 
gressive movements upon the empire of error and 


For this arduous work, so much above the charac- 

ter and even the aims of most Christians, our late 
President was eminently qualified. Cast in one of 
nature’s largest moulds, he inherited a constitution 
able without fatigue to perform, month after month, 
an amount of labor that would have crushed a man 
of ordinary strength. His intellect, though not of 
the highest order, was much #sbove the common 
range of minds, and fully made up by its versatility, 
promptitude and energy, what it lacked in depth and 
pluilosophical discrimination. His mind, like his en- 
tire character, was hung upon a pivot, and turned at 
once to meet the most sudden emergencies. Like 
an expert huntsman, he could shoot his game quite 
as well on footor wingasatrest. Few ever canght 
him by surprise; he was extremely quick to see and 
graspthe main points of an argument; and bis skill 
in debate, the fairness and pertinency of his replies, 
and his general tact in managing all sorts of minds, 
made him a favorite advocate of our principles alike 
in halls of science, and dwellings of the poor. There 
was about him a charm quite inimitable; and, 
wherever he went, his social qualities gave even the 
reformer a ready passport to every heart. There 
was no resisting such a spirit as his; and, like the 
vernal sun gently unlocking the bosom of all nature 
to his genial beams, it opened the avenues to per- 
suasion in the most prejudiced minds, His bosom 
was ful] of the milk of human kindness; and it was 
constantly gushing out upon all around him. His 
wit, and humor,and kind feelings, and guileless 
simplicity, and amusing anecdotes, and ceaseless 
flow of spirits, all conspired to render him the charm 
of every circle, and to conciliate favor or a fair hear- 
inp for his cause even from its enemies. He used, 
wherever he was, to converse on his favorite theme ; 
and, when his bold, unpepular avowals had obvious- 
ly displeased his listeners, I have often started him 
upon a well-known trail of anecdotes, and waited, 
never in vain, to hear them, after many an inter- 
change of furtive winks and smiles, saying one to 
another, how much they should like to hear that man 
lecture on any subject he should choose. 


Mr. Ladd’s constitutional buoyancy of spirits was 


nevolence to man. It does the most good with the 
least prospect of present reward. It is the purest, 
strongest, most self-denying. All other kinds may 
expect more or less reward here; this alone kindles 
resentment, and braves reproach and ignominy. 
True, the reformer wiil have his reward; but he 
must look for it mainly, if not solely, from God. 
Even from men he may hope for eventual praise ; 
but it will probably come, if at all, too Iate to greet 
his ear, or even to write his epitaph. before his bones 
shall have mingled with their kindred dust. He 
may do for the world far more than the idols of its | 
fondest adimiration ever did; and still may they 
curse him for his unbidden, unwelcome kindness. | 
Give to slaveholders another cotton-gin, and they } 
will laud you to the skies; but urge upon them a 

panacea for slavery worth to therm more than all the 

inventions of all the Whitneys, and Fultons, and 

Arkwrights in the world, and the chivalry of the 

South is up in wrath to hoot and hunt you from the 

land. Let some man of the sword fight another bat- 

tle of Tippecanoe or New-Orleans, and a nation’s 

gratitude shall one day offer him the highest hon- 

ors in their gift; but let the man of peace accom- 

plish far more for his country, for the world, than all 

the Marathons and Yorktowns chronicled in history, 

ever did, or ever can, and that reformer will ¢o down 

to his grave unhonored save by the few who have 

caught some portion ofhis spirit. 

Such a reformer was our late friend; and T honor 
his benevolence as far more unqnestionable and 
self-denying than that which relieves the poor, or 
sends the gospel through the world. These forms 
of beneficence men will reward with their praises; 
but that which assails a favorite custom, must caleu- 
late on reproach or silent contempt. ‘The mission- 
ary will be applauded, for there are millions to ap- 
preciate his work; while the peace reformer, though 
he should evince more self-denial,and accomplish 
more good, is pretty sure to be censured, or_ pitied, 
or neglected by the mass even of those whose re- 
ligion, aiming as its great object at reform deep as 
the utmost depths of depravity, and wide as the far- 
thest limits of error and sin, shoun}d constrain them 
to enter heartily into every enterprise of the kind. 
None but pioneers in reform can fully know its tri- 
als. Such men are the pack-horses of the church, 
scapegoats to bear off its sins; and I confess my 
surprise that the benevolence of our late friend 
should ever have sought a field so repulsive. I 
should never have wondered at any amount of his 
liberality in support of popular charities; but I do 
wonder how one so sensitive to the opinions of oth- 
ers, and so reluctant to offend, should have braved 
through life all the odium,comempt or neglect in- 
separable from the first stages ofsuch a reform. 

[vo BE CONCLUDED] 








Literature Clerical. 
The following rare literary curiosity, in the chape 
of an apology for the non-aoceptance of a ‘chalange,’ 
(probably to discus some grave question in theology, 
upon the decision of whieh may depend the salvation 
of the world,) will amuse our readers. 


Tv the Inhabitants of Jones’ Valley: 

Where as it appears by two advertisements one 
at Jonesborough and the other at Elyton signed A 
Baptist—that my name has been taken in vain and 
that a Baptist minister proposes to preach a sermon 
near Jonesborough Jefferson Co. Ala on the 30th 
Inst. and to reply tosome things which he falsely 
charges me with having said when preaching in this 
county, derogatory to the Babtist (Baptist) denomi- 
nation and whereas whereas he has invited the com- 
munity to come and hear him preach and has also 
pretended that he has invited me to attend and 
whereas some persons might be mistaken in regard 
to my being present on that occasion I take this 
method to correct their minds. When it is recol- 
lected that Mr A Baptist set up these advertisements 
the nearest one fifty miles from my residence and 
that without giving me any previous notice or my 
| knowing that such a thing was in existence or ever 
knowing whether Mr A Baptist was dead or alive 
and as he in all provability had not heard of me since 
the 2nd sunday in March whilst he was setting his 
advertisements and puffing and blowing about like a 
mad Bull It is not likely that he knew whether I 
was dead or alive Now does this look like he want- 
ed a personal controversy or does it look like he want- 
ed to boast at the distance of fifty miles and in the 
absence of a man who he pretended was the offend- 
er Does he not appear in this as bold as a sheep? 
Why did he not sign his proper name to the adver- 
tisement instead of chalanging (challenging) me in 
the name of A Baptist This makes me feel like the 
Indian when his horse died neither mad nor sorrow. 
but sorto suame, [ believe it is customary in dewil- 
ing (dueling) for the offended to forward his chal- 
ange (challenge) to the offender and wait for an an- 
swer in order to know whether he will accept it or 
not And it is taken for granted that the offended nas 





quite an essential qualification for his work. Hope 
was strikingly predominant in his character; and, 
but for this, he would never have continued a single 
month in a cause so depressed as he found that of 
peace. Some of its strongest friends dissuaded him 
even from making an effort, and told him, when on 
the eve of delivering his first lecturesin the city of 
New-York, he could not get an audience on that 
subject; but he replied, with a mixture of decision 
and humor quite characteristic, that ‘he would go, 
if he could get a single person to hear him, and the 
sexton to snuff the candles.’ He went; but the lec- 
ture-room was so retired, and the night so dark and 
rainy, that the sexton, supposing that nobody would 
come in such weather, had locked the door and 
pocketed the key. Nothing daunted, the man of 
peace contrived to get into the room; and by the aid 
of those whom he had had the precaution to take 
with him for hearers, he delivered his first lecture 
on peace in that emporium of America. Then and 
there, has he often said, was the American Peace 
Society born; but few men would have sought or 
endured such a place for the birth of an enterprise 
destined to go, like Christianity herself, from her 
manger-cradle, to the bloodless conquest of a world. 

In the character of our friend there were other 
traits still more impertant to the great purpose of 
his life. Benevolence, deep-seated, active, univer- 
sal, was the main-spring of all his movements. Not 
only was it seen in the kindness that distilled like 
gentlest dew on the domestic circle, in the hospital- 
ity that made his house a sort of hotel, and in deeds 
of beneficence to all that came in his way: but it 
went abroad in quest of objects, and expanded itself 
over the whole earth. It was not the love of kin- 
dred; for that moves in the narrew circle of home. 
It was not friendship; for that is also restricted to a 
chosen few. Nor was it patriotism; for that ex- 
hausts itself upon one’s own country, and is often 
transformed into a scourge of wrath and revenge to 
the rest of mankind. No; it was a principle far 
higher, more godlike than any of these; a philan- 
thropy wide as the world; a love that encircled in 
its generous embrace the whole human family. It 
was a humble yet striking resemblance of His be- 
nevolence whose ‘tender mercies are over all the 
works of his hand.’ And can we wonder that such 
a philanthropy leaped at once into the cause of peace 
as the noblest reform ever attempted or conceived ? 
Can it surprise us, that such a _philantropist, like 
Hannibal of old, vowed on the altar or his God, per- 
petual hostility to war as man’s deepest disgrace 
and deadliest foe, asa libel on our religion, an out- 
rage upon humanity, a demon stalking age after age 
over the whole earth in fire and blood ? 

This trait in the character of our lamented leader 
is greatly undervalued. The benevolence of re- 
form is never appreciated, like other modes of be- 
neficence, by its immediate subjects or spectators. 
It prevents evil, and thus loses the credit of a cure. 
It does men good against their will; and they curse 
their benefactor. Give sweemeats or toys to a child, 
and he will returr oe many a fond caress; but at- 
tempt the correction of faults which threaten his ul- 
timate ruin, and you wake his young ire. Feed and 
clothe the worse than fatherless family of a drunk- 
ard, and from all around will you win golden opin- 
ions of your kindness; but, should you do ten times 
more good by restoring that sot to himself, and 
making him again the delight of his friends, an or- 
nament to society,and a blessing to the world, you 
would probably receive quite as many curses as 
compliments. Socrates reproved the Athenians ; 
and they decreed him the fatal hemlock. Patriarchs, 
prophets and apostles, the best benefactors of man- 
kind, showed their benevolence mainly in works of 
reform; but what requital did they receive from 
their contemporaries? Little else than calumny 
and reproach, the dungeon, the gibbet and the stake. 
John the Baptist rebuked the letcher, even in his 
chair of office; and Herod cut off the reformer’s 
head. Our Saviour, when performing miracles for 
their benefit, was a favorite of the people; but when 
he entered fully on his mission as leader in God's 
great work of a world’s reformation, and spoke 
against their sins as never man spoke, they nailed 
him to the cross. 

Such is the fate of reformers ; and theirs is obvi- 
ously the highest style of benevolence. It was the 
benevolence of Christ; it is the climax of God’s be- 








courage enough to fight at any time in any place and 
in any manner; Therefore the offender has nothing 
j}to do but appoint the time the place and manner of 
fighting, but in this case Mr A Baptist makes the 
chalange (challenge) appoints the time, the place 
and condition of the fight; and that without my ever 
dreming (dreaming) that such a thing was in aggita- 
tion (agitation) Therefore an intelligent observer will 
be forced to the conclusion that Mr A, Baptist in- 
tended to putit utterly out of my power to reply for 
it is generally known that a presiding Elder in the 
Methodist connexion keeps his appointments three 
and soinetimes six months in advance Therefore it 
was a reasonable conclusion (and even the fact) that 
my appointments were three months a head and he 
only set his appointments one month off (40 days) 
And for fear I should be in the land of the living and 
hear of or chance to pass and see the advertisements 
he took care to require of me fifteen days previous 
notice without which I should not be purmitted (per- 
mitted) toreply. And as I did not see the advertise- 
ment till within less than fifteen days of the time af- 
foresaid (aforesaid) I was denied by the terms the 
equisile (exquisite) displeasure of replying to my 
most unworthy antagonist, Now does not his course 
look like the exercise of authority, I shall not be al- 
lowed to reply This is more than the President of the 
united States has ever done to prescribe for my 
preaching; but Mr A Baptist has Now in his esti- 
mation whichis the greater he or the President 
Now according to this course may we not expect 
that he (like the anabaptists in the days of Luther’s 
reformation) will attempt to set up his own authority 
at the expence (expense) of all magistrys (magistra- 
ey) al: law and take the kingdom into his own hands 
Does this not look (like) the old nan might be af- 
flicted with a disease that has killed not a few 
horses and may we not dispare (despair) of curing 
him unless we boar (bore) him for the hollowhorn 
But still it would appear from the arrangement which 
he made that he fancied to himself that he would 
banter and boast brag and blow, appoint his time 
and place, (and that fifty miles from my residence) 
and have the fight to himself while I was quietly at- 
tending to my own business and if [ should chance 
to hear of it and be so situated as not to be able to 
attend which is the fact (my appointment at that 
time being down on the Coosa over fifty miles from 
the scene of action) then he can boast how he had 
used me up, Whata Captain: who could bear to 
appear in battle against such a hero? Had he stood 
in Genl Jackson’s shoes at the battle of New-Or- 
leans could he not have blown up the whole British 
line with powder only. What I a poor insignificant 
circuit-rider fight such a man as this! why it would 
be like a bumblebee fighting a Bull yea the Lion’s 
roar even ata distance is enough to make a small 
man tremble who could expect a small man to fight 
such a General as this? What I face such a man 
as this why it would be like David fighting Goliah ; 
what I who have never made a book who never fought 
a pichbattie (pitched battle) who have never hed a 
public controversy with any man woman or negro 
fight such a giant as this? Why did not the Rev. 
Mr A Baptist challange (challenge) some smarter 
man like himself some Book author some man that 
has influence enough to collect pole tax at the rates 
of 50 cts per head, for the purpose of publishing 
books—some missionary treasurer so that he might 
publish books without drawing on his own resources 
—But when I take into consideration the distance 
that Mr A Baptist places between him and myself 
on the day of battle it reminds me of Crockett when 
he accepted a challange (challenge) for a dewel 
(duel) and chose to fight with mill stones at the dis- 
tance of 100 yards yes his course brings to my re- 
collection some dogs I owned when [ was living in 
the big canebrake; when they come on the tract 
where a bare (bear) had been the day before they 
would raise their bristles, curl their tails and bark 
and run on the tract: but should they hear a stick. 
brake (break) they would dash back and ie off 
again when perhaps the bare (bear) would be quietly 
feeding in some rich vally (valley) eight or ten miles 
off, having no knowledge that the dogs were using 
his tracts so badly. Mr A Baptist need not have 
been frightened so at his own shadow, For if he had 
chalanged (challenged) me fairly I should have de- 
clined accepting it for I know that I am not suffi- 
ciently skilled in blackgard (blackguard) and abu- 








sive language to cope with him: and I am not dis- 
posed to contfovert with any man except he be a 
christian or at least a gentleman for he that lies 
down with the dogs must expect to get up with fiees 
(fleas) yes I am reminded of an old dog I once knew 
which was very much given to barking but he never 
could bear to hear another bark and when any _per- 
son came to the house he would take the trak (track) 
and the farther he got off the lowder (louder) he 
would bark and one unacquainted with him would 
suppose he was in the very act of ceasing (seizing) 
his prey—But I am asked, are you not afraid of 
touching the old man’s mild feelings? what draw 
blood from a turnip? I would as soon expect to 
draw a hen’s tooth or make chease (cheese) out of | 
Goose milk: I am apprised that the old man is 
aware that at this time he stands low enough with 
his own people and he thinks by assailing me he 
will provoke me to say something abusive against | 
the Baptist and then he will stand up in their de- 
fence or run and bark; and if he could have the fight 
without my knowing any thing of it till it was over 
he would boast of victory and if he got whipd 
(whipped) ever so bad it would be seen that it was 
in their detence and by that means he would raise 
himself in their estimation. And he knew their 
(there) was as little danger of loosing (losing) any 


jand that they have several times found use for 1t.— 


Fire and ten cent Pieces.—It isa fact not general- 
ly known in our city that of the five and ten cent 
pieces, of the new coinage, that are in circulation, 
about one-eighth are counterfeits. They are made of 
a good quality of German silver, which costs very 
little in comparison with the genuine article, and can 
easily be detected by observing that the thirteen 
stars that should be on all American coins, are omit- 
ted. When new they are precisely the color of tha 

enuine peices but have more the appearance of bad 
after being worn a short time.—.V. Y. Sun. 


For the bite of a Saake. The most simple and con- 
venient remedy I have ever heard of, ts Alum. A 
piece the size of a hickory nut, dissolved in water 
and drank, or chewed and swallowed, is sufficient. | I 
have good authority for saying that it has been tried 
many times ou men and dogs, and that they have in- 
variably recovered. [know of some planters whose 
hands are exposed to be bitten by rattlesnakes, who 
keep them always provided with itin their pockets, 


Macon Messenger. 


We learn that, notwithstanding the backwarndess 
of the spring, the crops in this county are on the 
whole unusually promising. Rye was so far advanced 
as to receive some injury from the spring drought, but 
winter and spring wheat, oats, corn and potatoes, 





thing with other denominations as their (there) was 
of an Oppossom shaking the hair off of his tail Now 
Mr A Baptist propsing (proposing, I suppose,) a | 
pich (pitched) battle to me reminds me of a racer 
that has lost nearly all his living and then sends 
word to some rich man that he will ran with and 
stake all he has against all the other is worth. Now 
who would accept arace on such terms. Perhaps 
the old man has heard that T have determined never 
to hear him preach nor suffer any under my con- 
troll to hear him; since I have heard of his making 
use of certain language in the pulpit and how any 
female can hear him on that subject a second time 
Iam ata loss to know I cannot believe that God 
will dam (damn) any person for refusing to hear 
such stuff when the (they) can hear the gospel! 
preached in chaste language. Why should he 
chalange (challenge) a man that is determined never 
to hear him In tact | would sooner encounter any 
dogery (doggery) keeper in the county What I fight 
a pole cat!! No indeed for if I should conquer 
I would have nothing to show as my prey but the 
dead boddy (body) of a pole cat and if he should 
conquer me every boddy {body) would say a pole 
cat whipd (whipped) me, Therefore all that a pole 
cat has to do in order to ran me ts to crawfishit to- 
wards me shaking his tail and E am off 


CHARLES McLEOD 





From the Lynn Record. 
Masonic Celebration. 


The Freemasons celebrated the festival of St. John, 
as they call it, on Thursday last, 24th inst. at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. We could hardly have believed, that 
a sufficient number of rational beings would have 
been found in this enlightened age, to go on pilgrim- 
age to perform this worse than senseless idolatry— 
this wership of the vile Juggernaut, the old explod- 
ed and disgraced mummery of Freemasonry We 
read the notice of such a meeting without marvel, 
it is rrue, because there will be a few, here and 
there one, incapable of gaining notice otherwise, 
who arrive to high honors in the Masonic ranks, 
and cannot forego the pleasures, the honors, which 
these occasions bring, and which they can no where 
else enjoy—the honor of being Great, Grand, Royal, 
Most Excellent, Most Worshipful, &c. But we did 
not suppose that anyconsiderable number of decent 
men would at this day risk their reputation for com- 
mon sense by being seen with the little aprons on, 
marching through the dust in procession. 

The Portsmouth Journal in giving an account of 
this celebration, says :—‘It was well attended by 
the Fraternity from our own and from the neighbor- 
ing States. Between two and three hundred breth- 
ren were in attendance. The procession moved at 
about 11 o’clock, to the music of the Newburyport 
Brass Band, from Masonie Hall through the princi- 
pal streets, to the North Church, where, after appro- 
priate introductory services, [pray what were they ? 
—being blinded, haltered and stripped?] an able 
and truly eloquent address was delivered by Rev. 
E. M. P. Wells, of Boston, which was principally 
confined to the morale of Masonry. He exhibited 
the Institution as one of the soundest moral tenden- 
cy, and as inculeating the soundest and most Jibera! 
principles of government.’ 

So the Rey. E. M. P. Wells, of Boston, after hav- 
ing gone through the initiatory mummery of Free- 
masonry—tne indecent ceremonies, and having ta- 
ken the horrid and blasphemous oaths, and having 
known as one of the legitimate effects of these hor- 
rid oaths, the death of William Morgan, is not 
ashamed to tramp off to Portsmouth, and stripping 
off his priestly robe, invest himself in the ridiculous 
costume of the craft, march ‘through the principal 
streets to the North Church’—yes, to the Church ;— 
a fine occasion for entering the sanctuary, truly! 
where no anti-slavery lecturer could gain adinit- 
tance. 

The Journal tells us that this very ‘able and truly 
eloquent address ‘of the Rey. Brother E. M. P. 
Wells, ‘ was principally confined to the morale of 
Masonry.” The moral of being hood-winked, di- 
vested of clothing, and dragged about the lodge 
room, a laughing-stock, to be jeered and insulted by 
the gaping, vulgar throng ; the moral of swearing to 
‘extricate a brother from difficulty, whether he be 
right or wrong, in all cases whatever, murder and 
treason not excepted’! The moral of swearing that 
‘you will not violate the chastity of a Master Ma- 
son’s wife, sister, or daughter, knowing her to be 
such !” 

O, Rev. Brother E. M. P. Wells, think of these 
things,—‘ Evil communications corrupt good morals,’ 
—‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ = And when 
you shall have thrown off the gaudy trappings of 
Freemasonry, and assumed the sacerdotal robe, and 
have entered the church and the sacred desk, to ex- 
pound, not the morale of Freemasonry, but the word 
of God, reflect, we beseech thee, that ‘ for all these 
things, God will call thee into judgment.” He will 
call thee to ‘render an account of thy stewardship.’ 





The New-York Colored American, an anti-slave- 
ry paper, edited by an able and worthy colored man, 
recently requested an exchange with a certain 
‘down East ’ paper—to which request the editor of 
the said paper replied: ‘ No, you nigger. Niggers 
have no business to print papers !’ Pretty language 
that, for an editor who talks so much about the 
rights of man, and the liberty of speech and the press 
—and all because the editor of the American is 


* Guilty of a skin not colored like his own.’ 


O! thou bane of society, prejudice. Well may 
we say—‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel.'.—Woon- 
socket Patriot. 

ITEMS. 

One Mr. Vansant, an old gentleman, a dealer in 
liquor in Baltimore, joined the Washington ‘Tempe- 
rance Society, and being too poor to lose his hogshead 
of whiskey, from which he had been getting his living, 
the members of the Society concluded to buy it of 
him; but not to take the money ont of the treasury, 
each man was to throw in something to pay for the 
barrel of whiskey, and then to burn it. It was haul- 
ed with two empty tar barrels to Federal Hill. Mr. 
Mitchell placed a board across the head of the crea- 
ture, and mounted it, and then called on all the mem- 
bers of the Society to form a ring around the barrel. 
I think, says a gentleman present, there could not 
have been much short of two or three thousand peo- 
ple present. Mr. Mitchell addressed the assembly in 
a powerful speech : the whiskey was then set fire to 
with three cheers. 





The advocates of temperance were literally awake 
yesterday afternoon in all direction—meetings were 
hald at the Sulphur Pump on the Harford road, at 
the corner of Pitt-street and Strawberry alley; and at 
the Bel-Air market-house, by the indefatigable Mari- 
ons, and all attended with the most encouraging suc- 
cess. A tremendous meeting was also held by the 
Neptunes at the Eastern Fountain, and the enchant- 
ing grove rendered vocal by the loud praises of the 
chrystal streams which flow from that delightful 
place. Various other societies were in motion, and a 
deputation from one of them proceeded several miles 
into the country to stir upthe hearts and minds of 
their brethren in opposition to the fell spirit of intem- 
perance ‘The good work is radidly progressing, and 
nothing can stay its progress.— Baltimore Pa 


Respect for the Sabbath —The penalties imposed on 
some cab drivers in Philadelphia, for driving on the 
Sabbath, were remitted on Saturday by the Mayor and 
Recorder, on the ground that the provisions of the 
law might not have been fully understood by the dri- 
vers. ereafter, they state, any infraction of them 
will be severely punished. 


Derastus Clapp, Constable, was fined $50 and costs 
of court, for suffering Williamson to escape, on his 
delivering up the goods stolen from the store of Davis, 
Palmer & Co., after he had been arrested.—Boston 


promise an abundant yield. The crop of hay will al- 
so be goud.— Newberg Telegraph. 


A Mr. Wens, overseer of a plantation near Grand 
Gulf, (Miss.) disappeared mysteriously a few days 
since and has not since been heard of. Et is supposed 
that he was murdered by some of his negroes. Three 
of them have been arrested on suspicion. 





FNORTOISE SHELL SIDE COMBS. Just manu- 
factured, a large assortment of Shell Side Combs, 
some as low as 12 1-2 cents per pair, at JORDAN'S, 
2 Milk, 2d door from Washington street. 
July 9. 





ADIES’ and GENTS TRAVELLING ARTI- 
L CLES. An extensive and well selected assort- 
ment of articles necessary for comfort und conveni- 
ence in travelling, at low prices—at JORDAN'S, No. 
2 Milk st. July 9. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
YOUNG colored woman is desirous of obtaining 
a situation as an apprentice in a book bindery.-- 
Also one in a printing-ollice. 
Two or three boys want places in the country. 


Apply to WILLUEAM C, NELL, 25 Cornhill. 


DOW and JACKSON, 


(SUCCESSORS TO ISAAC KNAPP,) 
BOOK, CARD, and FANCY JOB PRINTERS, 
Pr 14 Devonshire Street, £F 
1 respectfully inform their friends and the 
j public, that they have materials for doing all 
kinds of work in their line in the best manner, and 
can do iton the most reasonable terms. ‘They have 
just added to their establishment one of the LATEST 
IMPROVED IRON POWER PRESSES, which are 
well known to turn off work in a better manner, and 
with greater rapidity, than any press now in use. 
Circulars, Reports, Addresses, &c. executed at short 
notice. Anti-slavery friends are particularly mvited 
to call Boston, 1840.—151f 


‘ ‘ . 
Slavery«Its Unconstitutionality, 
N argument on the unconstitutionality of Slavery, 
embracing an abstract of the proceedings of the 
National and State Conventions on this subject. By 
G. W. F. Mellen. This day published, and for sale 
by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 


133 1-2 Washington-st. 


BOARD, 


T J. E. FULLER'S, NO. 24 FRANKLIN 
PLACE—Gentlemen desirous of Board, at one 
of the most pleasant and central situations in the city, 
are respectfully invited to call as above. Families 
will find very choice rooms on the second floor. 











DOLLAR per day. 
Carriages in readiness at all times to convey passen- 
gers to railroads, &e. 


May 14. if, 


Boarding House. 
Ges TOLLIVER would respectfully inform 


his friends, and strangers who may be visiting 
the city, that he has opened a commodious house, sit- 
uated No. 36, Southack-street, where he will be hap- 
py to accommodate with BOARD and LODGING, 
all who may favor him with a call; pledging himself 
to provide in as good a style, and on as reasonable 
terms, as can be desired, Separate rooms, if necessa- 

Ile hopes to receive that share of patronage 
which it will be his aim to deserve. 

Boston, June 18, 1341. 


eee x 
HATS.Spring Style. 
W. M. SHUTE, Agent, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
HATS, CAPS, GLOVES AND UMBRELLAS. 
NOW IN STORE, 
HE French style Moleskin, Beaver, superior Nu- 
tria, Silk and other kinds of MATS, at all prices 
from 2 to S86; all of which are wvrranted; and those 
who call will find the prices as low as at any estab- 
lishment in Boston. 
Mareh 12 











Two Volumes now published—Price only $2 per 
Volume. 
fer HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS OF THE BIBLE, AND VIEWS IN 
THE HOLY LAND, together with many of the re- 
markable objects mentioned in the Old and New Tes- 
taments; representing Sacred Historical events, copied 
from celebrated pictures, principally by the old mas- 
ters. The Landscape Scenes made from original 
sketches taken on the spot, with interesting letter- 
press descriptions, chicfly explanatory of the engra- 
vings, and of numerous postages connected with the 
History, Geography, Natural History, and Antiqui- 
ties of the Sacred Scriptures; compiled principally 
from the notes of the Loxpon Picroriat Bises. 
Second series. This day published by SAXTON & 
PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Washington-street. 


From the Boston Recorder, of June 11. 


Pictorial Ulustrations of the Bible and Views in 
the Holy Land. Second series. 

When the first series of these ‘illustrations’ ap- 
peared, we felt constrained, from a cursory glance at 
them, to recommend them tu attention. Nor are we 
yet convineed that the recommendation was prema- 
ture. Some of our brother editors have spoken of 
them disparagingly, and not without reason. But 
with equal justice might we speak lightly of every vol- 
ume ever prepared by human skill. No work of man 
is perfect. So fur as we know, there is no evidence 
of itl design in the compiler of these illustrations— 
nor has he dealt unfairly with other authors, or with 
his purchasers or readers. And if he has been less 
judicious in his selection of subjects and pictures than 
he might have been, in the opinion of his critics, yet 
he stands in no very singular predicament. Who is 
he that never fails in judgment? Our opinion of the 
utility of this mode of diffusing knowledge of the Bi- 
ble is unchanged. A multitude of readers will be at- 
tracted by the ‘ pictorial illustrations ’ to volumes that 
contain a vast amount of bibical information, hitherto 
accessible only to a very limited class in the commu- 
nity; and they will gain much knowledge of scrip- 
ture that had otherwise been hidden from them for- 
ever. We have looked over this ‘ second series * with 
great interest, and a strong conviction that it will con- 
tribute materially to the increase of scriptural knowl- 
edge, to the edification of believers, and the confu- 
sion of infidels. We could wish that the ‘second se- 
ries’ at least, were placed in every family library of 
the land. wt 


June 25. 
Wild Flowers, 


" Pypeery from early youth. By a Lady. For 
sale at 133 1-2 Washington street, by SAXTON 
& PEIRCE. tf April 30. 


FRENCH‘S PENMANSHIP. 


NEW System of Practical Penmanship, found- 
ed on scientific movements, together with the 
art of Pen-making explained. By James French, 
Teacher of Ponnensie », 109 Washington-street. 
Just published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
133 1-2 Washington-street. 








May 14. 


HOUR AND THE MAN, 


Y Harriet Martineau, in 2 vols. For sale a 
1331-2 Washington-street, by Saxton & Peirce 
March 19 








PHRENOLOGY, 
GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. 


ge fundamental powers of the human mind prac- 
tically applied, as manifested through the brain, 
in seven degrees of development, with introductory 
observations and remarks illustrative of the science of 
Phrenology, by T. H. Pons. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS will be received at ONE | 


| 


AS. JORDAN, =~ 
No. 2 Milk-street, First Store from Washingty, 


Cheap Wholesale and Retaiy 
COMB, POCKET-BOOK, FANcy Gor 


AND PERFUMERY srorp |S 
Shell, Horn, Metellic and Ivory reg 
riety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's ‘py \° 


“oiler Ay 


Genuine Farina Cologne, Balin of Colonyi, nS 
ica, Hair Restoratives, Shaving Sony, eos 
and Cosmetics, Razors, warranted to sii; Be, "tery 
all kinds, Toys and Games, Gold and s)),.° 
Cases, 200 different patterns of Poeke Boat . ch 
Note and Bank Books, Faney Station, oy wre mi 
Pocket Knives, Scissors, Silk Purses, Pag) 
Shell Work, Work Boxes and Dressing ¢.., i Ming 
ature Cases and Lockets, Silver ang s, ' 








OUNTRY Traders will find « menos 
Shell and Horn Combs, at the manufretory et 
S. JORDAN'S, Ne. 2 Milk-street, at very jo! 





a z OF a 
Anti-Slavery Land for Sale, 
VERY eligible COTTAGE Lor, «,,, 
about 3-4 of an acre, on Burrons! J t 
ca Plain, between the meeting-house et ters 
delightiul situation; it being the generous wy 
C. Gore to the Massachiusets Anti-Slavery s 


Apply to 





FRANCIS JACKSOX 
or ELLIS GRAY Loniye 
27 State-stres 
April 9. (tf) 

Sr ob Pe 
BOYS’ SUMMER HATs 
OYS’ Summer Hats, Caps, and Belts jy .. 
abundance at all prices. Please eal} jor... 

purchase. WM. M.SHU'T} a 

173 Washington-str 

a little north of the Maribor, Hox 














May 14. 





x * 4 = 
Fashions for 1841, 

HE latest English and French Fashions vf, 
with plates of figures, shewing a variety of a 

of Combs, and of styles of dressing the hair” py, 
at JORDAN'S Comb and Fancy Goo ts Store, y . 
Milk-street. oa 
April 16, Ty 


- wae * ~ a 
OLIVER JOHNSON AND G.P. Wiig 
ORRESPONDENCE between 0. Johysoy y 
George F. White, a minister of the Soe 
Friends. With an appendix. Por sale at 25 ¢ 
Lill; and at Philadelphia, New-York and Pro 


March 12 
THE MONK, 


Y Mrs. Sherwood, author of ‘The Nyy 


TM, 











& PEIRCE. ir 





COMB’S PHRENOLOGICi, 
TOUR, 


OTES on the United States of North Ay 

during a Phrenological Visit in Ps=-94 
published and for sale at the Phrenological p) 
133 1-2 Washingtou Street by 


Aprit 9. SANTON & PERE 





publications, that the cireulating library “a1 
probably the most effectual and least eXpPeBsive nos 
of spreading the whole subject before the nation y 
plan is simply this:—Let the friends of the cog 
in each school district 
what they can, purchase a library, appotut sone. 
to act as librarian, and then draw ont thi 
read them themselves, and put them ito th 
of their friends and neighbors who are not ab 
ists (who will read them,) exchanging them ¢ 
two weeks, until every person in the district 
an opportunity to read them. Those who |i 
for the library will be entitled, not only to th 
the books for themselves, but also to circulate: 
among their friends. In this way, three or | 
litionists may abolitionize almost any town ors 
without the aid of a single leetnre. This hes 
donein many instances. Those wlio can be w 
to READ, Will most assuredly be converted, 
OUGHLY converted. 

Reader! will you see that an Anti-Slavery Lie 
is established and put into circulation in 5 
trict, without delay ? 

Libraries will be made up varying in price fowty 
to twenty-five dollars. 

fy A liberal discount will be made t 
and individuals, who purchase to sell again, orl 
tribution. 


sttrt a subscription, mg 


sale at 133 1-2 Washington street, by SAXT ye i 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, & PRiyn 
HERE are now so many execilent Ant-Sugh 
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= the r. 3.— 50 | 

: i Pe $e e 
Letters and comma 

ADVERTISEMENTS " 
jqserted three times for 
Nore.—Mr. Isaac 
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THE VESTRY SINGING Book, 
EING a selection of the most popular and 
ed Tunes and Hymns now extant. Ded 

for social and religious meetings, family de 
Singing Schools, &c. Compiled by Asa Pitz en! 
B. Dearborn. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Pastor ef Congregaos 
Church, South Boston 
Messns. Firz & Dearnonx—I have ex: 
some care The Vestry Singing Book, con 
you; and f have no hesitation in saying the, 
judgment, itis well calculated to accomplish 
ject you had in view in preparing the work Mes 
the tunes are familiar to the Chiurclies, ia 
been sung in our Vestry Meetings. The hy 
lected by you meet my entire approbation 
strictly evangelical in sentiment, and sacl as! 
pious of every name will delight to use ines 
praises to the God of Israel. May your ior’ 
duly appreciated by the Christian public, « 
vine blesssing attend them. 
Yours, with much esteem, 


J. H. FAMRCHIL 











Boston, May 14, 1841. 
From the Christian Watchman, (Papte! 

The title page expresses very fully the netr 
design of the book, which we tiink must be 
by all. The tunes are of long and tried me! 
the hymns such as have proved highly accep! a 
all classes of pious persons. Being prepared (08 
table and very convenient form, and well prin 
book can hardly fail to be highly accept“) 
‘Vestry Singing Book,’ and as a devotion 
companion. 


From the Zion's Herald, (Methodist) 





Wtered slaves at home, th 
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‘@iited by W. L. Garrison, 
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view with abhorrance, th 
a foreign land to defam 
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The Vestry Sincinc Book : Boston, > 
Pierce § King. ‘This book is compiled by ! 
Dearborn. The tunes are nearly all olds! 
in their most popular form, without any °! the * 
mutilations, which itselfshould be a high recom 
ation. Itis ina portable form, and thereto 
nient for social meetings. There ure ; 
hymns to each tune. The paper and press¥°"" 
first rate. 


This day published by SAXTON & pEsRCE 
153 1-2 Washington-ste 


0 Copies forwarded to clergymen and ou 
examination. Ju 
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LIFE’S LESSONS. " 
NARRATIVE. By the author of ‘Tales 
might be true.’ For sale at 133 1-2 Washinf 

street, by SAXTON & PEIRCE. 
April 30. if 











AGENTS OF THE LIBERATOR: 
Massacuvusetrs.—William Loring, Sendwt 
Freeman, Brewster ;—Ezekiel That her, Bart 
and Yarmouth ;—R. F. Wolleut, Dennis —0°* 
Harmon, Haverhill ;—Joseph Brown, Andere 
seph L. Noyes, Georgetown ;—John Clem an 
end. ;—Alvan Ward, Ashburnham ;—Saml. 
Northborough. sa aa 
Ruope-Istaxyp.—Wm. Adams, Pawtucke +h 
Aplin, Providence ;—George 8. Gould, Hare’ aa 
Coxsecticut.—George W. Benson, Pree” 
8. Cowles, Hartford 3—Peter Osborn, er jo 
Thomas Kenney, Jr. Norwich ;—Johu >. ae 
Hampton. peal 
New-Yorx.—S. W. Benedict, Vew-Ver “ 
Charles S. Morton, Albany ;—James ©. Full syel 
ateles ;—John H. Barker, Peru ;—Thom- 
tock, Waterloo ;—Charles Marriott, Huds oa 
Pennsytvania.—H. C. Howell, ——, - 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Preston, West | erg 
sepb Fulton, Jr. Swan ;—Thomas Peart, Em init 
Thomas Hambleton, Russellville ;—B. Ken ”'s. Be 
Bridge ;—John Cox, Homorton ;—Rev. © 
Erie, Erie Co.;—James M. M'Kim, piety 
On10.—James Boyle, Cinvinnati ;—‘ har ae 
Medina ;—Dr. J. Harvey, Harreyshurs - _jif 
Kirk, Barrycille ;—William Hills, Yee mT th 
Austin, Atrater ;—Lot Holmes, .Vew Lasnen: 
A. Dugdale, Cortsville. 
[skE First PacE.] 
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FROM THE POST MASTER GENERAL* al 
Remittances by Jdail.—‘ A Postmaster! -_ f 
money in a letter to the publisher of 4 i ss 
ay the subscription of a third person, an 
etter if written by himself.’ 


7 Agents who remit money should 


ol 
alway’ 








Transcript of Friday. 


Just published and for sale by SAXTON & 
PEIRCE, No. 133 1-2.Washington-street. 
March 26. . 


nate the persons to whom it is to be wredil*" 
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